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IN THE MODERN 70-FOOTER ONE WILL FIND A BOAT THAT CAN MAKE THE SOUTHERN TRIP AND PROVIDE ALL THE COMFORTS AND CONVENIENCES 


OF THE LARGEST YACHT, 


POWER CRUISER EDITHENA 


Winter Cruising in the Southland 


Though the trip South by the Inland Route is made by many yachts each year, yet it is comparatively un- 
known to Northern yachtsmen, who do most of their sailing in the summer time and never get very far from home. 
Here is a 1,300-mile cruise, every mile of which is full of interest, and practically all of it in protected waters, so 
that even the smallest boats can make it in comfort. The trip offers unusual possibilities, not only to yachtsmen 
but to those who have heretofore been content with touring. This year especially, when European travel is barred 
on account of the war, should this Florida cruise make a particular appeal. 


the leaves begin to fly, the glowing accounts of those who 

have followed the long southern trail and have spent the 
winter months around the Florida keys and rivers and along the 
low-lying Gulf coast fall on deaf ears. Yet all those who have 
made the trip exhale the same enthusiasm both for the voyage and 
for the cruising to be found at that tip end of the United States. 
There is proof that those who are bound by the conventions of 
summer yachting as it is done in the North do not know the pleas- 
ure to be had from winter cruising in the fact that those who have 
been South once are the keenest to go the second time, often taking 
the trip year after year. Once felt, the desire to be 

“Booming down on the old trail, our own trail, the out-trail, 

Sagging South on the Long Trail—the trail that is always new” 
as Rudyard Kipling puts it, seems irresistible after the sun has 
crossed the line and the days begin to shorten. 

Yet, in spite of its attractions, the Southern cruise is not as 
familiar to Atlantic coast yachtsmen as it should be. This may 
be due to the lack of time that can be spared during the winter 
months, and to business or other ties that keep them at home at 
that season; yet, judging from the number of Americans that 
patronize the winter resorts and who go abroad each winter, it 
would seem as if there were a goodly number with sufficient of 
the “unearned increment” that could spend it much more advan- 
tageously, and get a good deal more out of the spending, by a 
Winter cruise to the South. 

The trouble is that most of them do not know enough about the 
trip, and—possibly—know less about yachting. It is safe to say 


2 ha the man who lays his yacht up every autumn as soon as 
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that most of these would become ardent converts to the sport if 
they once tried: the Florida or Gulf cruise. This ~winter, espe- 
cially, when Europe is barred to these perennial globe-trotters on 
account of the war, it would seem as if the Southern route would 
appeal to many of them, and that the inland waterways of the At- 
lantic coast should see more boats following the sun south than 
ever before. ; 

The run to Miami is some thirteen hundred miles in length and, 
instead of sending the boat down and meeting it in Florida or at 
some point en route, more can be gotten out of the cruise by going 
South with the yacht, taking it leisurely on the way. The trip 
could be made without difficulty in less than three weeks, if one 
wanted to, but that’s not the way to take the Southern cruise. 
There is so much to see and so many out-of-the-way’ harbors and 
rivers to be dropped into that the real pleasure of the voyage is to 
be had by taking it leisurely, running not over fifty miles a day on 
the average, stopping whenever the spirit moves, and following the 
season South. Five weeks can be spent easily on the trip without 
tiring of the voyage or of the ship. Two'weeks could be spent 
on the Chesapeake alone without half seeing the rivers and sounds 
of the eastern shore or feeling the charm of the Virginia rivers 
that flow into the bay south of the Potomac. 

From Norfolk to Beaufort, N.C., through Albemarle and Pam- 
lico Sounds, can be done more rapidly, unless one wants to stop 
for the duck shooting, as there is not a great deal of interest to be 
found there, but, once south of Winyah. Bay, S. C., the trip in 
back of the sea islands, in an out-of-the-way part of the country 
which is almost never visited by tourists or outsiders, the only way 











WAYFARER, A 50-FOOT BOAT DESIGNED FOR SOUTHERN CRUISING, THAT DRAWS ONLY 2 FEET 4 INCHES BY REASON OF A TUNNEL STERN 


to do is to jog along leisurely, fishing, shooting (if in season) and 
cruising in the right way. Night running on the inland water- 
ways from the Carolinas south is practically out of the question, 
and the day trips should not be made too long. Many yachtsmen 
miss the real pleasure of cruising by taking too long jumps and 
seeing nothing of the ports they visit during daylight. 

The last of October or early in. November is the best time to 
start the trip, aiming to reach northern Florida not later than the 
last of November or early in December. From there down, the 
trip can be made through the new canal and the Indian River, as 
the spirit moves, getting to Biscayne Bay by the end of the year. 
January, February and March are the ideal months for the Florida 
keys, and from Miami to Key West, a trip of about 140 miles, the 
run can be made inside of the fringe of palm-clad keys that shelter 
one from the Gulf Stream and the broad Florida channel, with 
the finest of fishing and the most interesting of sailing... 

In the large cities on the way yacht clubs will be found which 
always have the latch-string on the outside for the visiting 
voyageur, while many hotels can be “discovered” if one feels the 
need of giving up the comforts of his snug “packet” for the plush 
carpet and effete conveniences of the American tourist hostelry. 

Before going into the detailed description of the voyage from 
New York to Florida and the Gulf Coast, with sailing directions 
for the inside route, the best ports to visit, etc., it is well to review 
briefly, especially for those who have not done much yachting, the 
type of boat most suited for the cruise. 

The present-day. power cruiser will be by all odds the best type 
for the trip. Steam is practically out of the question except for 
very large yachts, which could make the outside trip, and which, 


by their draft, are barred from most of the Florida harbors, while . 


sail, except for auxiliary purposes, will not be found a satisfactory 
means of propulsion. With the development of the modern 


power cruiser, however, a very satisfactory boat can be had of 
almost any size. 


Boats as small as 30 feet in length can, and fre- 





THE ACCOMMODATIONS OF A 60-FOOTER CAN BE AS COMFORTABLE AS IN A 
BOAT TWICE THE SIZE 


quently do, make the trip, run entirely by their owners, usually 
without the services of a paid man, but, for a party of three or 
four, a 40-foot boat is about as small as one would choose for any 
extended cruising if he desired to be really comfortable. From 
that length up to seventy-five feet is the ideal size for making the 
Southern cruise over the inside route. 

The choice of size depends on the number in the party and the 
amount that is desired to spend on the boat. Quite recently 
power house-boats have been developed for Southern cruising, and 
they make ideal craft for the purpose. They have more beam, 
good accommodations, better ventilation, though as a rule they 





A 40-FOOTER THAT IS PLENTY LARGE ENOUGH FOR THE SOUTHERN TRIP FOR 
A SMALL PARTY 


are not so fast. With either type, in going all the way South by 
the inside route, one must see that the boat he gets does not draw 
over four feet of water, as that is the most that can be carried 
right through to Miami, and among the keys of Biscayne Bay and 
on the Gulf four feet is about the most one can use with any 
comfort. 

As to power, a speed of nine to ten miles for the smaller size, 
and eleven or twelve for the larger sizes, is ample. In the narrow 
waterways it will be often impossible to run at a speed higher than 
these, while in many places it will be necessary to run much 
slower. Don’t be disappointed, either, if the boat that you get 
does not make the speed promised by a knot or two. You won't 
miss them, and nearly every boat has a theoretical or conversa- 
fional speed that is usually faster than she actually makes. 

A boat of forty feet in length will usually have one stateroom 
and a main saloon, will sleep four comfortably, and can be run, 
as a rule, with one paid hand. Such boats can be chartered for a 
Southern cruise (we are assuming that the boat is to be chartered, 
as this article is written, primarily, for those who are not already 
boat owners and who have never made the trip) for about $400 
per month, with the wages of one man paid ot, possibly, $1,000 
for the season—the charterer paying all fuel bills, food supplies 
and other running expenses. 

A boat from 50 to 55 feet in length will have either one or two 
staterooms and a good-sized saloon, and will usually sleep from 
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ANNAPOLIS, MD., AND THE SEVERN RIVER, 






five to six people. Such a boat would probably require two men 
in the crew, a captain and engineer, or, if one man acts for both, 
then a steward. Prices vary on boats of this size, but $700 per 
month is a fair price, with the wages of two men paid. When 
taken for the season or for three months, usually a deduction is 
allowed. Such a boat might be chartered for $500 per month 
with the charterer paying the crew’s wages. 

When you get up to a 60-footer, one is getting into quite a boat, 
and to keep a yacht of this size up properly three men should be 
carried—a captain, engineer and either a deck hand or steward. 
The charter price for such a boat would average from $1,000 to 
$1,500 per month, or possibly an average of $3,000 for the season. 
For 75-footers, with accommodations for a party of seven or 
eight, the price might run from $1,500 to $2,000 per month, with 
a crew of three men paid, or from $2,500 to $4,000 for the season, 
Three men will be sufficient on a boat of this size, also, unless 
there is a large party requiring two men in the steward’s depart- 
ment. Yachts can be had for less or for more than the figures 
quoted, depending on the boat and the anxiety of the owner to 
charter, but the quotations given are average. — 

The owner usually pays insurance charges, so that all the chart- 
erer pays is the actual running expenses. 
Roughly speaking, the average 40-foot- 
ers will have about 24-horsepower, and 
will burn about three gallons of gasolene 
or fuelan hour. A 50-footer will have 
about 30-horsepower and will burn 
abount three and a half to four gallons. 
The power for a 60-footer would prob- 
ably average 40 to 50 horsepower—the 
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AFTER DECK, STATEROOM AND NAVIGATING BRIDGE OF AN 
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INTERESTING PORTS OF CALL ON THE SOUTHERN TRIP 


consumption being from five to six gallons, while a 75-footer 
might have from 60 to 80, or even 100, horsepower, and the fuel 
consumption can roughly be estimated at a pint per horsepower 
per hour. Lubricating oil would not amount to a great deal, and 
the incidental engine-room expenses ought to be small, if the boat 
is in good condition. The cost of the table, of course, depends 
entirely on the individual. There is no need of its being high or 
excessive, as supplies are usually extremely reasonable through- 
out the South. 

Most boats that are offered for Southern charter have a captain 
on board that has made the trip before, knows the way and is 
perfectly competent to take a boat there and back. A good deal 
of the pleasure of the trip is lost, however, if one does not navi- 
gate himself, and, in the smaller boats, this is practically always 
done by the owner. 

Coming to power houseboats, the subject is such a broad one 
that it deserves a chapter by itself, and, therefore, a discussion of 
this interesting type will be postponed to the next issue, when it 

can be treated adequately by itself. 

In the whole voyage South only 164 miles have to be made 
outside, and, even on this stretch, there are numerous harbors that 
can be made, so that this run should be 
accomplished easily in two days running 
only during daylight. The weather can 
always be ‘picked, and the prevailing 
winter winds being off shore, this part 
of the trip offers absolutely no difficul- 
ties. With this brief foreword, we will 
describe the actual trip South by the in- 
side route, 


UP-TO-DATE 60-FOOTER 


The Inside Route from 
New York to Miami 


Part 1. New York Bay to the Chesapeake 


N going South for the winter 

x I the inside route is used by 
practically all but the very 

largest boats, if not for the en- 
tire distance at least for the 
greater part of the way, inas- 
much as it offers a safe and 
easily navigated waterway, 
every mile of which is full of 
interest, especially to.one mak- 
ing the trip for the first time. 

On -this route from New 
York to Miami, 6 feet of draft 
can be carried through to Fer- 
nandina, Fla., but from there 
down to Miami 4 feet, is the 
limit of draft that can get through at present. . 

It is 995 nautical miles from New York to the mouth of the 
St. John’s River following the course of the inside route, and 310 
miles from the mouth of the St. John’s to Miami—a total dis- 
tance of 1305 miles. Of this distance all but 162 miles can be 
made inside, while, if the draft is not over 3 feet, 38 miles more of 
this 162 can be made in the shelter of the islands lining the North 
Carolina coast. The trip offers but few difficulties for a boat with 
power that does not draw over the water specified, and even a 
stranger will have little difficulty in making the trip, except, pos- 
sibly, at some points in the creeks of the South Carolina and 
Georgia coasts. But even here, if care is used, no trouble will be 
had ; and if one does gets stuck the bottom is soft mud, and with 
a good windlass the boat can be yanked off without much trouble, 
though it may occasionally be necessary to wait for a tide to lift 
one over. 

Starting from New York upper bay, the route to the Chesa- 
peake takes one up the Raritan River, through the Delaware and 
Raritan Canals to the Delaware River, down that stream to Dela- 
ware City and through the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal to 
the headwaters of Chesapeake Bay. The-passage from New 
York to the headwaters of the Chesapeake can be made easily in 
two and a half days, running only during daylight, in spite of the 
speed limits through the canals. The United States Government 
has recently published a very complete Guide to the Inside Route 
containing full sailing directions, with charts (on a small scale). 
For a large part of the way the channels are all well buoyed, so 
that a man can’t go wrong, unless he attempts to go into streams 
and channels not buoyed and not described in the book. 

Leaving the Battery in New York, a choice of two routes may be 
had to the mouth of the Raritan River at South Amboy. One is 
through the Kill van Kull and Arthur Kill, west of Staten Island, 
a distance of 17 miles from Robbins Reef Lighthouse; the_other 
through the Narrows and by way of Staten Island Sound—a 
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LOCKING THROUGH ON THE DELAWARE AND RARITAN CANAL 


so that even with a mast boats will experience no difficulty. 

From South Amboy the distance is 10% nautical lines to the 
entrance of the Raritan Canal at New Brunswick, the channe 
varying from half a mile to 125 yards in width. The river hasa 
number of sharp turns through marshy banks, but is not hard to 
navigate, and 10 feet draft can be carried through easily to the 


locks. In general, one wants to swing wide around the point... 9, 
hugging the bends, as shoals are apt to form on the downstreami ,. 4. 
side of the points. While the river is not well marked by buoysHh hy. ine 
the channel is easy to follow and the sailing directions in the Govf..4]] s 
ernment Inside Route Pilot are sufficient. oats. 
The entrance lock to the Raritan Canal is on the left hand ag. prett 
you go up the river, just below the town of New Brunswick. The, the; 
toll lock is situated here and a toll based on tonnage, or on length. tle. 
for small vessels, is imposed. For a 60-foot boat the fee is abou yo, ;; 
$8, being less for smaller vessels. The canal itself is 38 nautical...) F 
miles, or 44 statute miles, in length and can be run between day-i¥e one | 
light and dark if one has any luck at the locks, though you are lelphia 
limited to a speed of four-and-a-half miles per hour. Seven fee, aoa; 


draft can be carried through. There are thirteen locks, but there 
are two long lévels, one 13% 
miles in length and the other 10 
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miles, while a number of the 
locks are grouped together at 
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more open and pleasanter way to 
go—the distance being 19 miles. 
At South Amboy two bridges 
cross the Raritan, some quarter 
of a mile apart, one being a rail- 
road bridge and the other a high- 
way bridge. Both have draws, 
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THE RARITAN CANAL, CONNECTING THE DELAWARE RIVER AND THE COAST 
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Trenton. One can tie up for the night at 
almost any of the basins near the various. 
locks, and it is not advisable to run at \ 
night, especially for a stranger. There 

are a number of drawbridges and at New 

Brunswick is a big stone arch bridge car- 

tying the Pennsylvania Railroad. This 
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A SNUG ANCHORAGE ON THE SASSAFRAS RIVER 





as, however, a clearance of 50 feet above the water, so that 
vessels with masts of not over that height can make the passage 
all right. 

The canal trip is interesting, and one has hardly time to tire of 
t before arriving at Bordentown, on the Delaware River, a few 
iles below Trenton. A full description of the canal and the 
ocation of the locks can be had at the toll office. The chart here- 
vith gives a very good idea of the layout of the canal. Gaso- 
ene can be had conveniently at Trenton, N. J. 

Care must be used in coming out of the canal at Bordentown, 
for the channel is narrow for about half a mile until the Dela- 
vare River channel.is reached. Keep about 125 feet off of the 
ld wharf on the east bank on leaving the lock, and then follow 
he channel, which is buoyed, until past Bordentown lighthouse. 

From Bordentown to Philadelphia is 25 nautical miles, and the 
hannel is easily followed, especially with less than 6-feet draft: 
seven feet can be carried at low tide. It is well buoyed the whole 
vay, and, by leaving the red buoys to port and the black to star- 
board, no trouble will be had. The Government chart should be 
btained for this part of the river, though the little chart on a 
mall scale in the Inside Route Pilot would be sufficient for small 
oats. Philadelphia is a poor place at which to stop, as the river 
s pretty busy and anchorages are scarce. It is best to push on 
urther down to Essington, where there is a yacht club, or New- 
astle, before anchoring for the night. It is only 35 miles, how- 
pver, from Philadelphia to Delaware City, and the whole distance 
rom Bordentown can be run easily in a day if desired, especially 
f one has the tide with him. The tide runs strongly below Phila- 
lelphia, and it makes a great difference whether it is with you 
yr against you. 

In coming into Delaware City, which is on the right-hand bank 
‘ing down, follow the western channel from Newcastle. The 
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THE EASTERN SHORE OF MARYLAND HAS A CHARM ALL ITS OWN 


entrance to the canal can be located by a long dock just to the 
north of it, with a little lighthouse on the canal lock just back of 
the dock. The tide runs very swiftly by. the canal entrance, and 
allowance must be made for it in shooting in by the wharf. After 
passing through the first lock, where the toll is paid (the rates are 
low, only $4 for a 60-footer, and less in proportion), a fine little 
basin will be found right in the town, where one can tie up com- 
fortably for the night. Gasolene may be had here, water and 
provisions. 

The Delaware and Chesapeake Canal is only 13 miles in length, 
and there are only three locks in it—one at either end, and one 
about four miles from Delaware City. The last lock at Chesa- 
peake City drops you down quite a distance into Back Creek. 
Back Creek and Elk River to Turkey Point, where you come into 
the Chesapeake, are 11 miles in length, and the first four miles or 
so through the creek are difficult to navigate. The channel, which 
is dredged and very narrow, is poorly buoyed, and it is impossible 
to tell from the look of the water whether it is ten or two feet 
deep. However, the directions given in the Pilot Guide are suffi- 
cient if followed carefully. It might be well, however, to wait 
and follow a tow out unless one wants to engage a pilot. The 
latter, however, is hardly necessary. After rounding Randall's 
Wharf, some two and a half miles from Chesapeake City, navi- 
gation becomes easier, and in the Elk River one will have no 
difficulty. 

At Turkey Point the bay opens out, though for the first 20 miles 
it is quite narrow. At the right is Havre de Grace, with rather a 
tortuous channel, where good duck shooting may be had in the 
fall of the year. The course, however, follows the eastern shore 
of the bay, by the mouths of the Bohemia and Sassafras Rivers. 
Anchorage may be had in either of these streams without going out 
of the course; but, if it is necessary to get through the first part 
of the trip quickly it is well to go on down to Annapolis before 
stopping. If there is time, however, many of the streams of the 
eastern shore may be explored, and will repay for the time. 

Don’t try to go into Baltimore, as it takes you some ten or 
twelve miles off your course. Annapolis is better, and not so far 
out of the way. The distance from Chesapeake City to Annapo- 
lis entrance is 50 nautical miles. The course follows the eastern 
shore until some distance below Poole’s Island, where you lay a 
course for Sandy Point light, at the western shore. The course 
is easy to follow from the Government chart, but there are lots 
of fish stakes around with their nets attached, and these keep one 
dodging. They are frequently set well off shore and near the 
channels, and make night running difficult, though the nets are 
supposed to have a light on the outer end. It is only some five 
miles from Sandy Point to Annapolis light, from which there is 
a fine thirty-foot channel, well buoyed, up to Annapolis. Turn to 
the southwest when there and anchor well up towards the head of 
the harbor, just off the wharves. A day can be spent here to 
good advantage, and, if one had time, a trip up the Severn River 
is well worth the day it takes. 


Note.—The next instalment covers the Chesapeake and the 
North Carolina Sounds to Beaufort. 
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EVOLUTIONS OF THE U. S. POWER SQUADRON ON THE LAST DAY OF THE CARNIVAL 


The National Motor Boat Carnival 


HE Annual Carnival of the National Association of Engine 

and Boat Manufacturers was held on Manhasset Bay, off 

the town of Port Washington, L. I., August 26 to 29. 

On the first three days there were series races for Classes D 

and E, motor yachts and cabin launches, and Classes A, B and 

C, speed boats. As the course and date were settled only a short 

while in advance, the entry list was rather small; indeed, on the 
second day in one class there were no starters at all. 

Mr. W. J. Blaisdell’s Flora Del Mar was the only starter in the 
cabin yacht class for the Motor Yacht Championship Trophy, and 
on the first day Mr. Wilbur H. Young’s Harpoon, challenger for 
the International Trophy, had a walk-over, as Peter Pan VI, the 
defender, was unable to start owing to an accident on the pre- 
vious Sunday. 

For the State Championship there were six starters, the Ade- 
laide, Amorita, Eastern Star, Bull Mose IJ, Muirmaid and Little 
Gunfire. The two latter boats did most of the racing, and Muir- 


HARPOON, A REAL SPEED BOAT THAT HAD NO COMPETITOR IN HER CLASS 












maid was the winner the first three days, being able to save he 
time from Little Gunfire. The speed boats raced over a cours 
laid out in Manhasset Bay five miles in length and in protecte 
water practically the whole distance. The course chosen was$ 
good that, although at times the cruisers found rough water i 
the Sound, the speed boats raced in smooth water except at t 
extreme northern end of the course. The bay was singulafl 
free from floating trash which has marred so many of the carn 


vals held on the Hudson River. PAN] 
The cabin launches raced over a course 21% nautical miles | 

length, the start being off Port Washington, thence out into th | 
Sound to Matinicock Point, across to a buoy off Parsonage Point kept p. 
on the northern side of the Sound, and return, keeping outside om She ra 
all the Government buoys. In this class, Mr. T. B. Taylorg@ey | 
Flyaway III was a consistent winner. In fact, this boat cleancgm Dearly 
up every race in which she was entered except the “bang-and-go hours, 
back” event on Saturday. She made great time, covering t ' The 
ormes 
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LITTLE GUNFIRE, WHICH ALMOST WON THE 60-MILE ENDURANCE RACE 
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course in I hour and g minutes the first day, and 1 hour and 16 
minutes the second day, and 1 hour and 13 minutes on the third 
day, a remarkably consistent performance. 

On Saturday, August 29, the Stratford Shoal Race for cabin 
cruisers, described elsewhere in this issue, was held, and also a 
race for speed boats. These latter were handicapped on actual 
performance during the series racing, and were to go 60 nautical 
miles over the inside course. 

Mr. P. A. Proal’s Muirmaid and Mr. W. J. Brainard’s Little 
Gunfire were the only starters—the former getting away first and 
holding the lead for ten miles. Then she had engine trouble, and 
the Brainard boat took the lead. Muirmaid kept going for nine 
rounds, or 45 miles, which she made in 2 hours, 25 minutes and 
11 seconds, but was then obliged to withdraw. Little Gunfire 











PANDORA KID, THE SMALLEST BOAT IN THE FLEET, AND WINNER OF THE 
BANG-AND-GO-BACK RACE 


kept plugging away until within 100 yards of the finish line, when 
she ran out of gasolene. Her engine stopped and she drifted 
away from the line and could not be got going again, even after 
nearly three hours’ work. She was timed at the 55th mile in 2 
hours, 27 minutes and 35 seconds. 

The same day a detachment of the U. S. Power Squadron per- 
formed a number of. interesting evolutions, their boats being 
handled in obedience to the signals from the flagship. They also 


START OF THE BANG-AND-GO-BACK RACE 





had a consistency race, which was won by C. F. Chapman’s 
Farad, with only 23 seconds’ variation from standard time. 

The feature of the day from the spectators’ point of view was 
the “bang-and-go-back” race managed by Mr. C. G. Davis. The 
fourteen entries were started and allowed to go part of the way 
around the course. When recalled by an aerial bomb, they 
crossed the starting line and ran part of the way around the 
course in the reverse direction. Two more bombs were fired, 
the contestants turning each time, and the race was finally won 
by the Pandora Kid, owned by Mr. Stratton Vance and handled 
by his son and his chum. This race was quite spectacular, as 
Flyaway dashed to the front on each leg, followed by Wilfreda, 
Restless, Thistle and others, while Pandora Kid, an open dinghy, 
could not get far froni the line. The finish was very close, the 
little “dink” squeezing over just ahead of Annart, with the rest 
of the fleet close behind. \ 

The three yacht clubs—Manhasset Bay, Port Washington and 
Knickerbocker—kept open house during the week and the visit- 
ing yachtsmen were entertained at smokers, etc., each night. The 
Regatta Committee—Messrs. Chas. P. Tower, Ira Hand and 
Henry Sampson—handled the races well from the revenue cutter 
Manhattan, which was at their disposal during the carnival. A 
large fleet of yachts and power boats assembled to view the racing, 
although, except on Saturday, the “gallery” was small along 
shore. 





WINNER OF THE INTERSTATE CHAMPIONSHIP TROPHY 


M UIRMAID, 


The Stratford Shoal Race 


Hitting the High Spots with Flyaway III 
By CHARLES H. HALL 


LONG-DISTANCE cruising race should be a test of the 
seaworthiness of the boat, as well as of the reliability of 
her engine. On waters like the Hudson such a race be- 

comes merely a test of the motor. This year’s Stratford Shoal 
race, held on August 29th in connection with the National Carni- 
val at Port Washington, over a course seventy nautical miles in 
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length, was decidedly a test of seaworthiness. it had been blow- 
ing a thirty- or forty-mile easterly breeze the night before, so 
that a fine, lumpy sea greeted the racers as soon as they cleared 
Sands Point. Besides this, at the time of the start the tide was 
running to the eastward and the seas were short and steep, with 
a twenty-mile breeze still blowing up the whitecaps. 















FLYAWAY III, THE SENSATIONAL LONG DISTANCE RACER OF THE YEAR. 


I was fortunate enough to be invited to make the trip on Fly- 
away III, Mr. Thomas B. Taylor’s V-bottom cruiser. This boat, 
the plans of which were published in the June YACHTING, was 
designed by W. H. Hand, and is powered with an eight-cylinder, 
100-H. P. Van Blerck motor. She is just 38 feet long over all. 

We started a few seconds after the whistle at 10 A. M., and 
tore out through Manhasset Bay and around the Gangway Rock 
bell buoy. Here we swung to the eastward and began to meet 
the first of the sea, which seemed to get worse all the way down 
to Smithtown Bay, when the swell began to lengthen out and the 
boat’s motion became easier. For the whole 35 nautical miles to 
Stratford Shoal Mr. Taylor drove that wonderful little boat into 
the sea, and she averaged 15 knots—17% statute miles—for the 
distance, In all this thrash to windward not one bucketful of 
green water came aboard, and, though the air ports in her side 
were all open, not a drop found its way below. The spray, how- 
ever, flew aft in stinging sheets that completely drenched us. 

To one accustomed to sailing craft the sensation of driving a 
little boat into such a sea was decidedly novel, and, with memo- 
ries of a close-reefed thrash to windward under the same con- 
ditions, seemed rather indecent and brutal. Flyaway, however, 
seemed to revel in it, and fairly danced through the water. . She 
rolled very little, though quickly, and did not seem to pitch much, 
but smashed through the tops of the gray-backed swells, occa- 
sionally dropping bodily into a hollow and bringing up with a jar 
that turned the compass bowl upside down or jumped it out of 
the gimbals. The boat danced so that the compass was not much 
use, and we steered more by the run of the sea and the 





WAKE OF FLYAWAY III, WHEN TRAVELING AT I6 KNOTS IN A ROUGH SEA 





A V-BOTTOM BOAT THAT RUNS BEAUTIFULLY AT HIGH SPEED IN A ROUGH SEA 


loom of the land through the fog along the shore than by the card. 

Wilfreda, that handsome new 56-footer, was soon out of sight 
astern. Blue Peter V we saw only at the start, though she 
finished the course, as we missed her on our return trip. The 
sea was so bad that the Sea Cliff ferry boats did not make their 
trips, and, as we passed Glen Cove, we could see half a dozen big 
schooners that had gone in to ride out the easterly instead 
of wearing out their gear bucking it. Off Lloyd’s Neck, and 
again off Eaton’s Point, the going was very bad as the seas were 
decidedly hilly. 

We made Stratford Shoal light dead ahead, in spite of the 
antics of the compass, and turned it at 12:20. Doubtless the 
lighthouse keeper thought that we were a couple of crazy fools to 
be out in such weather in such a little boat. 

Twenty-five minutes after turning we met Wilfreda going east, 
and she was doing some high diving. She would swing her black 
hull up until her forefoot and eight or ten feet of keel showed 
clear out of the water; then down she would come, burying her 
bow and flinging the spray all over her. As for Flyaway, at that 
time she was climbing up the backs of the long swells and shoot: 
ing down their slopes like a toboggan. Off Mott’s Point we met 
the big steam yacht Viking diving into it down to her hawse- 
pipes, then up until her forefoot was out. Inshore was another 
steam yacht, pitching and ’scending in good shape, and near Exe- 
cution we met a little freighter that was also doing some lively 
dancing. After turning Gangway we got into smoother water, 
and let her out a little more, finishing at 2:34:22. Wilfreda did 

(Continued on page 204) 



























“WE MET A LITTLE FREIGHTER DIVING INTO IT” 
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“IN THE GREAT AUSTRALIAN BIGHT WE GOT A DUSTING” 


How the League Went to Sea 


The Ancient Mariners Work the Ship to Table Bay and Show that the Degree of A. B., Once Earned, Stands for Something 


By JOHN ARTHUR BARRY 


T one of the reunions of the League of Ancient Mariners, 

A discussion and argument ran high on the question as to 

whether a sailor, after retiring from the sea and living 

ashore for many years, ever becomes incapacitated, other than by 

old age or physical infirmity, from again following his business on 
great waters. 

All those present were master mariners; and they now repre- 
sented many professions and trades. Among them were lawyers, 
doctors, farmers, marine assessors, tradesmen, and merchants of 
every description, from a druggist to a miller; from a man who 
had done well out of a patent window blind, to one who managed 
a big daily newspaper. And at one time or another they had all 
held command—mostly under canvas. The oldest of the company 
was Over ninety; the average was about sixty. 

Opinions seemed about equally divided on the matter, so nearly, 
indeed, that of the hundred present the party opposed to the sea- 
going theory only numbered a majority of three. 

“I'd go afloat to-morrow,” shouted one old veteran, broad of 
beam and bright of eye, “either fore or aft, as good a man as ever 
I was. And I'll bet I’d be able to show some of these modern 
sailormen a few wrinkles in their work. And I’m sixty-five this 
month !” 

“You couldn’t,” roared one of the majority. “It ain’t to be done. 
I'm only fifty-eight, but I’m too stiff to go aloft, and my sight isn’t 
what it was; and I’m a bit hard o’ hearing. I’ve been too long 
ashore. - And what’s more, I’ve got too much sense to leave it. 
So’ve you, Cap’n Burns; only you ain’t game to say so.” 

Laughter and cheers greeted the speaker; pipes were filled, the 
nip freshened all round, and the argument was beginning afresh, 
when up rose an ancient mariner, and in a thunderous voice 
roared for silence. 

He was tall and somewhat bowed, but a fine crop of hair, which 
the years had only succeeded in grizzling, crowned a massive, 
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ruddy face, clean-shaven except for a fringe of snow-white 
whisker that ran from ear to ear under the chin. From beneath 
jet black brows twinkled a pair of small, frosty blue eyes. 

“I’m sixty-three,” he announced; “and, as you all know, [’m 
reckoned worth a goodish bit of money. Well, that’s neither here 
nor there; but I will say that running a steam laundry’s a far more 
paying game than running the finest packet that floats the sea. 
Why, a ‘pub’ on a good stand isn’t to be compared with it!” 

Cheers and exclamations of emphatic assent met this statement. 
“I left the sea just twenty years ago,” continued the speaker. “I 
was master of the Ballymena Castle, trading to Calcutta—Parsee- 
built old frigate she was, comfortable as a house, and quite fast 
enough. - However, that’s neither here nor there. But I’m willing 
to lay a level couple o’ hundred pounds that me and others in this 
room to-night ‘ll go on board.a ship and leave her at the end of the 
voyage with A. B.’s discharges and ‘V. G.’ (very good) on every 
one of ’em. Anybody like a flutter?” 

Almost at once, a small, stout, baldheaded man, one of the most 
prominent of the oppositionists, jumped up and exclaimed, “I'll 
take the wager, Cap’n Lord. An’ I reckon that two hundred’s just 
as good as if ’twere in my pocket this minute.” 

A very babel of protest and encouragement arose from the as- 
sembled League as the taker of the bet, the proprietor of a large 
and flourishing store in one of the suburbs in Capricorn, laugh- 
ingly resumed his seat, saying to the man next to him: 

“Old stupid! I don’t want his money. Just did-it to knock 
some of the conceit out of him and his lot. Only wish he would 
take it up in earnest. You'd see some fun then.” 

“Well, Cap’n Black,” remarked the other, dryly, as a fresh burst 
of cheering rang through the room. “I fancy» you'll have your 
wish. Listen to them calling you.. And I ain’t so dead certain 
you’re goin’ to win, either. There’s some uncommonly hardy-old 
birds among us. And don’t you forgot it!” 
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“Harry,” remarked my mate, Phil Scott, to me one day as we 
leaned over the rail of the Zenobia, then lying out in the stream 
in Port Capricorn, “did you ever come across a ship’s company of 
cheerful seaboys, all merry as grigs, singing and larking and crack- 
ing jokes by and large?” 

“No,” I replied, “I never did. Nor has anybody else ever done 
so. What put the idea into your head, Phil?” 

“Well,” he replied, “I’ve just been reading a book about the sea 
by a modern writer, and you’d think that the whole show is one ot 
the funniest things imaginable. His characters are comic-opera 
sailors; and they don’t work; all they have to do is to get in and 
out of impossible situations, mostly with extraordinary women.” 

“Well,” I said, “‘all the merchant seamen I’ve come across are 
the dullest, heaviest crowd you can well imagine. There’s not an 
ounce of comicality or fun to the shipload of ’em. He must in- 
deed be a genius who could get anything of the kind out of the 
average sailorman.” 

Phil and I, after a rather exciting sort of a trip among the 
islands, had at last struck a calm spell in the Zenobia, an old ship 
of 1,400 tons, owned in Auckland. We had come across to Port 
Capricorn and loaded railway ties for South Africa, and just as 
we'd got the hatches on there came a report of a rich diggings that 
had broken out about three hundred miles up country. And like 
magic the Port of Capricorn was left empty of sailors. True, 
there was not much shipping in just then; and we were about the 
only vessel ready for sea. All the same it was awkward for the 
merchants. 

We two Australians, accustomed to a bush life, also to gold 
digging, would have cleared out with the crowd, but that we hap- 
pened to know the country pretty well; had, in fact, prospected 
near the site of the new rush.” And we were far from sure that 
it was not a fake. So we stuck to the ship—the only ones to do so 
except her officers. Still, it was counted unto us for righteousness 
with the afterguard. 

Weeks passed, and it seemed as 1f the Zenobia and her ties 
would never get any nearer to Table Mountain, when one day the 
captain came on board beaming—for him. 

He had found a crew, a full crew. That they would only sign 
for the run made no difference. And they were coming on board 
that very evening. Then off to sea in the morning. 

“Are they sailormen, sir?” I heard the mate ask in a puzzled 
tone. 

“Of course,” said the skipper, rather huffily. “Think I’d ship 
ploughmen? Certainly,” he continued, “they’re rather an elderly 
lot. But they’ve got capital discharges, and I dare say they'll 
behave much better than younger men.” 

The Zenobia’s topgallant fo’c’sle was a beast of a place. 
Athwart it ran one of the old-fashioned windlasses; a partition 
divided it into two compartments for the port and starboard 
watches, respectively. Every time the anchor was hove-up the 
mud, or whatever the bottom might be, was thick on the fo’c’sle 
deck. Also, the hawse-pipes leaked and kept everything in a 
general condition of sloppiness. An evil-smelling slush-lamp was 
suspended from the ceiling, and two flaring wicks made out of 
cotton waste served to illuminate the drafty, comfortless den. 

About eight bells in the afternoon a tug came alongside crowded 
with men and luggage. 

“Passengers!” exclaimed Phil, in amazement. “I didn’t know 
we had accommodation for so many.” 

“Perhaps it’s the crew,” I corrected. “A mighty ancient-looking 
lot, too. But J say, Phil, they do come aboard in style, don’t they ? 
All sober. And each one with an outfit that would last an ordinary 
sailorman a couple of years.’ 

The skipper was ashore. The mate and the second, both 
youngsters, were on the poop gazing at the tug with puzzled 
faces, while a score of men, dressed pretty much alike in blue 
serge and hard, round, black hats, stared aloft at the towering 
spars of the Zenobia. 

“Tug ahoy,” shouted the second mate, as presently she came 


alongside with a grinding of fenders. “What do you want?” 


— 


“Brought your crew out,” replied the skipper from his bridge, 

“Oh, all right,” said the mate dubiously. “But what’s all that 
dunnage ?” 

“That’s ours,” replied a stentorian voice, to which later on we 
became well accustomed. “We'll have it on board in a brace of 
shakes.”’ 

Each man had a big chest and a bundle of rugs and bedding, 
and in addition a kitbag and a leather portmanteau. There. were 
also heavy cases at whose contents we could make no guess what- 
ever. And, wonderful to relate, the tug hands turned to and 
helped with a will to get the things on board, while Phil and | 
from the main hatch, and the two officers’ from the break of the 
poop, stared fascinated at a “joining ship’’ which so excelled any- 
thing we had ever imagined possible. 

When the great pile was finally stowed on deck, the tug gave a 
shrill cock-a-doodle-doo in token of farewell and steamed away, 
while the new-comers began to carry their belongings for’ard. 

“Well,” remarked Phil, “don’t this beat the band! Why, damn 
it, some of ’em are eighty if they are a day, Harry! And there's 
one nearer a hundred. I'll bet all the tea in China on it.” 

“But they’re spry, Phil,” I replied. ‘Come on, let’s give ’em 
a hand.” 

“Thanks, young fellers,” said the man with the big voice, as 
we finished distributing the things about equally on each side, 
we're none of us as young as we were a few years ago. Same old 
pigsty, I see,” he continued with a look around. “Just the same 
as it was forty years ago. Same old tucker, too, I’ll swear. Well, 
boys, we'll have a nip, for those who like it, and then try and get 
things a bit shipshape.” 

Bottles and tumblers appeared from somewhere in a minute, 
and Phil and I helped ourselves to a modest allowance of very 
excellent whisky. But to our surprise fully half the crowd 
declined the spirit. These drank ginger ale, of which there 
seemed to be a liberal supply. 

“Fill your glasses, gentlemen, and drink to a quick trip and a 
merry one,’ said the leader, whom the others addressed as 
“Cap’en,” and whose name we presently discovered to be 
Lord—a sharp-eyed, red-faced, powerfully built old chap, who, it 
seemed to us, had a natural air of command and authority which 
made him prominent among them all. 

Then they started to unpack, while Phil and I, perched in our 
bunks, watched the process with excited interest. 

“Shade of Noah!” whispered Phil presently, “they’ve brought 
combs and brushes with ‘em. And there’s not enough hair 
among the lot to make a decent wig.” 

But what they lacked in hair they evidently supplied in experi- 
ence, for they shook down in a very short time. Beds were neatly 
made; oilskins of the very best make hung up; shore-going togs 
neatly packed away, and stout dungaree donned in their place. 

“T suppose,” ventured Phil to one old fellow, who was busy 
drawing an elastic bandage over each knee, “that it’s some time 
since you gentlemen have seen the inside of a fo’c’sle?” 

The other’s eyes twinkled shrewdly as he lifted a weather- 
beaten and wrinkled face to where we sat, and replied: 

“Let me see. It must be well on to fifty year now since I was 
A.B. in the old Alfred. She was thirteen hundred and fifty ton 
register; and we carried a crew of sixty, all told. There were 
five mates, three boatswains and their three mates, two carpenters, 
and forty-one A.B.’s. That was in the early forties. We came 
out to Sydney, and laid alongside where Circular Quay is now. 
I was only a youngster then. I’d been a master five-and-twenty 
years when I gave up the sea and took to the land and estate 
business.” 

“Come on deck,” whispered Phil to me after a pause. “I feel 
as if a whiff of fresh air would do me good. There are ghosts of 
ancient sailors all around us, Harry. The ‘early forties,’ did he 
say? Good Lord deliver us! And he’s quite chipper yet—only 
a bit gone in the knees. Let’s have a look in on the starboard 
side.” 

There we found matters much the same—gear stowed away, 
and the veterans full of beans. This portion of the amazing 
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crowd ran more to flesh, some of them sporting quite formidable 
corporations. Still, old as they were, and soft as many of them 
undoubtedly were, there seemed a lot of vim and energy about 
them lacking in any crew of younger men we had ever happened 
upon. 

4 ine or two of the boxes had been opened, and some of their 
contents were visible in the shape of tinned stuff of various de- 
scriptions, cheeses, hams, jams and preserved fruits. 

“You see, sons,” explained a thin, cadaverous mariner with 
bold black eyes and a hawk-like beak projecting from a long, 
clean-shaven face, “we’ve been doin’ ourselves pretty high for a 
good long spell now, and we don’t reckon that the bill o’ fare’s 
changed much since our day. Also, our grinders ain’t as sound 
as they were fifty year ago. All the same, we'll shake the old 
dug-out over to Table Bay all right. Last time I was there was 
in—let me see—the late fifties, bout time o’ the Indian Mutiny. 
I was master of the Clan Alpine, taking emigrants out to Mel- 
bourne. And I recollect——” 

“Now, Cap’n,” interrupted Lord, “no long-winded yarns just 
yet a while. It’s four bells, and I’m off to the galley on an ex- 
ploring expedition. I saw. the doctor in there when we came 
aboard, and I expect he’ll have some hot water. We’ll do the 
rest. You two boys can join us, if you like. I think unless the 
passage is going to be a long one, that we’ve brought enough grub 
along to last us out.” 

So we sat and partook of their meal, making one of the best we 
had eaten since joining the Zenobia in Auckland; for though not 
a badly found ship by any means, the cook was a poor artist. 

At eight bells the next morning we began to heave up the 
anchor. 

“Start a chanty, bullies,” said the mate, with a half-smile, as 
he surveyed the curious crowd that manned the handles of the old- 
fashioned levers. And, indeed, they looked older than ever in the 
bright sunshine which poured on them, showing up wrinkles and 
white hair, and folds of dry, pendulous skin with merciless detail. 
But they were a hearty lot in spite of all; and when presently 
one of them struck up the famous “Shenandoah” in a voice that 
quavered and shook at first, but gradually grew firmer and 
stronger, and the rest joined in the chorus with a will, the mud- 
hook came home in double-quick time, giving the four apprentices 
all they could do to clear the cable away. 

‘“What’s that thing our friends are wearing?’ asked Phil. And 
then I noticed that each man had attached to the breast of his 
shirt a sort of circular button of blue enamel; and, looking more 
closely, I saw upon it an albatross in white hovering with out- 
stretched wings over the sea. Around the design ran in red letters 
the legend “L. A. M.” 

“Hanged if I know,” I replied. “Looks like the badge of some 
secret society. By Gad, Phil, how the poor old chaps are sweat- 
ing! Give us a song to cheer ’em up a bit.” So Phil, who was a 
good tenor and: was also an improvisor of no mean order, piped 
up “Stormalong,” and that brought the anchor to the cathead. 

The wind was fair for outside, so the skipper determined to 
save the expense of a tug and soon the topsails and topgallant- 
sails were sheeted home, and the Zenobia began to move toward 
the harbor entrance. 

Just at this moment a big ferry steamer came nearly alongside, 
and to our astonishment saluted us with hoarse crowing from her 
siren, while a crowd of men on board struck up the old chanty, 
“Blow the Man Down,” accompanied by a powerful piano. 
Bunting flew from stem to stern over temporary masts, and prom- 
inent among the flags we noticed a large burgee bearing the same 
initials in red on a blue ground as those on the buttons worn by 
our crew. 





And the men on the steamer were all more or less physically 
typical of those on the Zenobia. There were top-hats and frock- 
coats among them, too, and. gold watch-chains slung across com- 
fortable bay windows; all, in short, a prosperous-seeming crowd, 
who waved and cheered, and sung chanties vigorously to the utter 
mystification of the skipper and the mates, and of everybody but 
the crew. Mp ci 

And the crew, flinging discipline to the winds, clambered on to 
the Zenobia’s rail and into her rigging, and returned the salutes 
with great energy. They were evidently immensely gratified. 

“Hello, I say,” remarked the mate in expostulatory tones, 
“what’s all this row about? The Zenobia seems a wonderfully 
popular ship all at once. But I want the mainsail and foresail 
set—when you gents can find time.” 

“All right, sir,” said Lord. “It’s only the League giving us a 
bit of a send-off. You'll see every ship we pass will dip to the 
Zenobia.” 

“League?” replied the mystified officer. “What league?” 

“Why, the League of Ancient Mariners, of course,” said Lord. 
“Only for us you’d lie in Capricorn till a hayfield grew on your 
ship’s bottom.” 

“Never heard of the League,” replied the mate with a grin. 
‘But the ‘Ancient’ is all right, without a doubt, whatever the 
‘Mariners’ may be. Now let’s get that foresheet aft.” 

Every ferry-boat that passed us saluted us with crowings. All 
the ships at anchor dipped their ensigns in farewell to us. 

“Damn it,” said the skipper crossly, as the ferryboat steamed 
around the Zenobia, now bowing gently to the Pacific swell, and 
all of the Ancient Mariners struck up “Auld Lang Syne” with im- 
mense vigor. 

“Damn it, you’d think we’d got the Governor and the Admiral 
and the Premier on board!” 

But the sea coming in from outside became too heavy for the 
steamer, and presently she turned round, the Ancient Mariners 
chanted “God Save the Queen,” gave three final cheers, and made 
back up the harbor again, while the Zenobia set all her canvas 
and stretched away to sea. 

The first night out quite half of the crew were incapacitated 
from duty by sickness. ; 

“°*T will do ’em a world of good,” remarked Phil. “Think of 
all the years they’ve been ashore without a shake-up. They’ll 
have new livers after this trip, and will find no use for the piles 
of patent medicines I’ve seen among their luggage—pills and oint- 
ment and cure-alls of every description.” 

But in a day or so the ancient ones made good recoveries, got 
their sea-legs on, waddled about the decks as if they had never 
left them, generally made themselves quite at home, and seemed 
to enjoy themselves thoroughly. Nevertheless, they were dubious 
aloft. Their muscles were stiff with disuse, cramps and pains 
assailed them, and it was no uncommon thing to see one, more 
agile than the others, helping a lame duck in from a yard-arm, 
or giving him a haul up over a difficult spot. 

They were, however, immensely willing and cheerful, abound- 
ing in queer yarns, bubbling over with laughter, song and reci- 
tation. Some of them, too, had brought musical instruments with 
them, upon which they played fairly well. Thus, in the dog- 
watches, you would find the whole ship’s afterguard, bar the 
skipper, for’ard—cook and steward, carpenter and sailmaker, the 
four smart apprentices—and not seldom even the first or second 
mates, listening and applauding. 

As for the skipper, although on the whole a decent enough sort, 
if “starchy” and apt quite mistakenly to consider himself an 
epitome of all marine virtues in the way of navigation and sea- 
(Continued on page 204) 
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By A. E. 


[Three yachtsmen, Nason, Morley and the “Skipper,”’ have chartered the ketch- 
rigged yacht Gladys, 54 feet long on the water, for a cruise across to the West Indies 
and Caribbean. They, with one paid hand and a boy, ‘‘Skimps,” for cook, made up 
the crew. The first port of call is the Azores, which they make nine days out from 
Dartmouth, England. From there they touch at Madeira, at Orotava, in the Canaries, 
under the shadow of the Peak of Teneriffe, the Cape Verde Islands, and start across 
the Atlantic to Trinidad, encountering a severe gale on the way. From Trinidad they 
touch at Grenada, Barbadoes, St. Lucia and Porto Rico, afterwards visiting Jamaica. ] 


volume, and, much as we _ were 
enjoying our Jamaican experience, 
the time limit for this part of the 
cruise was rapidly approaching, so 
two places were set down for ports 
of call, Savannah-la-Mar and: Mon- 
tego Bay. After touching at these 
ports we would bid farewell to Ja- 
maica and stand across to Santiago 
de Cuba, taking in Grand Cayman 
on the way round to Havana. 

North-east by east, and 140 miles 
from Montego Bay, Jamaica, stands 
the historic old Morro Castle of San- 
tiago, a fortress which was in the 
height of its period of usefulness about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. In that day of short, muzzle-loading round-shot- 
throwing guns the old stronghold must have offered powerful 
inducements to the prowling sea tigers to leave it alone; yet his- 
tory has it that, on at least two separate occasions, it was stormed 
and taken by small parties of desperate seamen armed with noth- 
ing more formidable than pistol and cutlass. 

With the first rays of the rising sun one morning the anchor 
was brought aboard at Montego Bay, the last dabs of Jamaican 
mud were washed off and we dipped our flag in farewell when 
Montego Point was hauled abeam, standing off on our course 
for Cuba. Somebody has said somewhere, ““Man proposes—and 
the wicked old head of the oil trust queers the proposition,” or 
words to the same effect. That was to be our experience before 
we came to moorings in famous Santiago Bay. The favorable 
winds that had followed in our wake. for the greater part of the 
cruise had bred in us a sense of serenity, and confidence in the 
Clerk of the Weather, which was bound sooner or later to receive 
a severe bump. It was to be expected that, in going to windward, 
we should not make the fast passage which would have been pos- 
sible if bound to the westward, but we had not counted on the 

old rascal Boreas taking 
a “spell” for three whole 
days just when he was 
most urgently needed. 

M ontego Point was 
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hardly dim on the horizon when the breeze died out, and there 
we were, stuck in the fairway, drifting up with one tide and 
down with another and slatting around like a stake boat in the 
wash of a liner. At rare intervals a puff would strike us and for 
hours the sheets were trimmed to catch every air that fanned us, 
Blisters began to appear on unaccustomed palms, and curses of 
both the loud and deep varieties took the place of the hitherto 
cheery “Yo-ho’s” as the ropes rendered through the blocks. The 
game was voted not worth the candle when the usually placid 
Dick brought on deck a book, purporting to voice the opinion of 
a celebrated yachtsman in which the writer went into rhapsodies 
over the “Joyful mainsheet song,” and, placing the offending 
volume on the rail, deliberately shot it full of holes with 
a duck gun. 

It was the one little touch of nature that made our small world 
kin. Not one of us but thought the same way, but no one wanted 
to be the first to propose giving up the dreary pulley-haul. A 
unanimous vote of thanks was offered to the hero who rose su- 
perior to petty pride and literally carried the motion at the point 
of a gun. Sail was stowed to lessen the tearing strain on the 
spars as we swung on the swell like a tub in a tide-rip. Right 
through the sweltering day we grilled in misery; only the replete 
condition of the ice-chest and the cooling swizzles concocted 
therefrom by Sandy prevented our natural piratical tendencies 
from breaking out and transforming the peaceable party into a 
bloodthirsty crew of buccaneers. Even the vocabulary of Nason, 
whose naval training had given him a command of his mother 
tongue which would have awed a rough-rider into silence, was 
inadequate to cope with the situation when, after six hours of 
stagnation, a clumsy old pork-barrel of a snub-nosed steamer 
passed within hail of us, trailing a tow rope astern for our 
edification. 

We could do nothing but suffer in silence, and pray for a 
breeze. The skipper added to the general hilarity by recalling an 
occasion when he spent three weeks in a square-rigger becalmed 
in the doldrums, and expressing the opinion that it was quite 
possible for us to have the same experience now! 

Towards nightfull on the third day out a sail came in sight 
over the eastern sea-rim, mute evidence of air stirring in that 
direction. While the slow approach of the windjammer cau- 
tioned patience, we set to work with renewed spirits to get sail 
on the yacht and place sailing lights in the screens in readiness 
for the breeze which must come within the hour. Darkness came 
down before the wind, and 
the side lights of the 
stranger were plainly in 
sight before our main 
boom tautened the sheet 
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with a jerk and the yacht gathered way once more. Then, as if to 
compensate us for the wasted days, old Boreas settled down to 
his work in real earnest, and again we heard the sweet music 
of the taffrail log, humming like a buzz-saw and cheerfully ring- 
ing off revolutions as the miles slipped astern. 

Ey eight bells.in the morning watch half the distance to the 
Morro had melted in the wake and the’breeze held true all day. 
Before the first dog-watch was up we were keenly scanning the 
apparently unbroken coast line to discover the narrow entrance 
to Santiago Bay. The frowning old fortress was plain in view 
long before any harbor could be made out. Only on standing 
quite close in to the seemingly inpenetrable cliffs were we able 
to distinguish the entrance, apparently not more than 200 feet 
in width: Fortunately, we were able to make the entrance before 
dark, or it would certainly have been impossible to get to an an- 
chorage before next morning. Not that the harbor is particularly 
dificult of access, but under sail alone the high land and the 
narrow channel make working in by night a risky proceeding for 
a stranger and we were not anxious to hail for a tow-boat or 
pilot. 

As we slipped past the wharves looking for a berth, the cap- 
tain of a schooner-yacht hailed us and advised us to avoid the 
anchorage where he was lying, saying: “You'll find yourself in 
less of a mess when you want to leave if you anchor well away 
from the town front. I’m almost afraid to pick up my anchor 
for fear of catching a fever when it comes aboard!’’- And the 
official who boarded us before the anchor was let go very cour- 
teously advised us to the same effect, after his good-will had 
been purchased by a stimulating offering in the cabin. Under 
his guidance we took up a berth off the Alameda Christina, and, 
all formalities being observed, we prepared for a visit to the town 
to present our letters of introduction. 

It was early apparent that no accommodation could be had 
ashore which would in any degree improve upon that afforded 
by our own little sea home. . The hotels of Santiago at the time 
of our visit were of about the same era as the fortifications ; and 
before we had been ashore an hour our olfactory nerves warned 
us that Santiago had nothing in common with the Spice Islands 
in the matter of characteristic smells. Wherefore our evening 
ramble was extended only long enough to enable us to find out 
the best itinerary to follow during our short stay. 

On rising in the morning we found that most of the unpleasant 
odors, by which ancient mariners were wont to recognize their 
near approach to the port, had disappeared with the darkness. 

Our memories of Santiago could not fail to be pleasant ones, 
for, had we been totally disappointed with the city itself—which 
was far from the case—the splendid: hospitality tendered to us 
was, of itself, sufficiently appreciated to make the four days spent 
there rank with our 
most valued experiences. 
When we got underway 
again on the fifth day for 
the island of Grand Cay- 
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man, between Jamaica and Cuba, we were accompanied some 10 
miles west of the harbor entrance by a yawl belonging to Club 
Nautica Santiago. Our escort finally dipped to us as she turned 
homeward and commenced the beat back to the bay, while we, re- 
plying to her farewell, let draw on the head-sheets and settled 
down to a splendid run dead to leeward, carrying all our kites and 
smoking through the short seas at steamboat clip. 

The speed at which we were sailing gave us every reason to 
look for a record run and the length of our boiling wake brought 
a remark from Nason that was mighty near the truth. Said he: 

“If that snorting tin-kettle of a steamboat that passed us in 
that calm over on the Jamaica side would only wallow along 
this way now, it would be from our rail the tow-rope would hang; 
and the bottle-nosed farmer on her bridge wouldn't have steam 
enough in his old rattle-trap to pick it up!” 

Dodging about around the coast so long had caused the Sweep- 
stakes on day’s runs to be discontinued, and it was unlikely that 
they would be resumed until the Bahamas were left astern. But 
they were recalled, and we were reminded of the survival of that 
“kitty” when Little Cayman was passed early on the following 
day and everything pointed to the 250 being logged by three 
o'clock, which would be twenty-four hours since dipping to our 
friends in the yawl. Sea runs, however, are noted from noon 
to noon, and sea custom was not to be violated by such devoted 
sons of Neptune as we, so the run was simply checked off to 
noon, and what mileage was left over went into another page 
in the log. 

Our sailing directions warned us that the harbors of Grand 
Cayman are intricate and difficult of access, and the chart we 
had was not on a large scale, Great Sound appearing small even 
for our small ship. So, on arrival off the entrance through the 
reef, we sent up the pilot signal, and were speedily accommodated 
with a pilot. This worthy matched all our ideals of the old-time 
Spanish Main freebooter, and in all probability he was a direct 
lineal descendant of the men who built the forts and manned 
the great guns now lying dismantled on Gun Key. He showed 
no very extreme piratical tendencies in his charges and we were 
quite well pleased and perfectly satisfied when he brought us up 
in a bight of the harbor and told us we might lie there until we 
were ready to leave, when he would take us to sea again with- 
out further charge. 

Considering the close proximity of the larger islands of Cuba 
and Jamaica, it is remarkable to how great a degree the simple 
life obtains on Cayman. Nearly 5,000 people find sustenance on 
the island, and no necessity for a doctor exists. The men and 
women are about the hardiest whites in the West Indies, and 
during our very short stay we saw not one person who seemed 
in the smallest degree sickly. 

We noted several ser- 
viceable schooners and 









sloops, all of which, we 
were told, were built on 
the island by the inhabi- 
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tants out of the wood with which the whole surface of Grand Cay- 
man is well covered. Only one thing seemed lacking, and, truth to 
tell, that one thing was not in the least missed. Money, as we 
understood the word, apparently was not needed, and if any ever 
came to the island it was in payment for some of the island 
produce, which had been disposed of to outsiders, like ourselves. 
Possibly, when the recently found phosphates are more largely 
exploited, currency may be more extensively used, but when the 
Gladys put in there cash was more or less a drug. We were 
well pleased that our passage round to Havana had been broken 
to make this stop-off, and it was with mixed feelings of satisfac- 
tion and regret that we hailed our pilot to take us out to sea. 

Clear of the land again, our course was laid to sight the Isle 
of Pines, another little haven of peace to the jaded. But the 
time could not be spared to make a call unless at the sacrifice 
of our proposed visit to the Cuban capital. Isla de Pinos was 
therefore passed by in the night, and Cape San Antonio became 
the point of greatest interest on the chart. Cape Catouche on 
one side of the Yucatan channel and San Antonio on the 
other form one of the entrances to the Gulf of Mexico, and in 
the narrow strait the great current, which later issues from the 
Gulf under the name of the Gulf Stream, sets to the westward 
at a rare rate; the trade wind and the stream together add a 
good many horse-power to any vessel making the passage. We 
were astonished at the speed as shown by bearings of shore points, 
compared with that registered by the log, and it was a lucky 
chance that had given us the landfall on the Cuban side instead 
of the Yacatan shore; for, thereby, we escaped being set into the 
Gulf so far that a long beat against wind and stream would have 
been inevitable. ; 

After San Antonio had been doubled our good fairy again 
deserted us, the wind falling light and fluky under the lee of 
the island. For two days we stood off and on, making very little 
headway on our course until the evening of the fifth day out 
from Grand Cayman, when we got a favorable slant, which 
bowled us along through the night at an eight-knot gait and en- 
abled us to raise the Morro by sunrise. 

Here the breeze failed us again and after waiting for an hour 
with the pilot flag flying the launch was pressed into service and 
we towed into the bay. Past the front of the city, stretching 
along the western shore, we chug-chugged our leisurely way, 
finally dropping the killick off the wharf, called the Machina, at 
which all steamer passengers land. 

The customary formalities having been dutifully observed we 
hastened ashore and found that while Havana harbor had much 
in common with Santiago in the matter of lack of civilized sew- 
age works, there was at least the prospect of escaping actual in- 
convenience and discomfort in one of the many passable hotels. 
Havana, aptly called by old Velasquez, its first governor, “the 
key of the New World,” fully merits all the glowing accounts 
which have been made of it, and we spent several interesting 
days there, 

But the sea was calling, calling, with an insistence not to be 
longer ignored. The Gladys awaited our pleasure, stores aboard, 
covers off, her paint and brass as bright and fresh now as the 
day she had started out, thanks to Jack, Skimps and Sandy. They 
had done no idling while we had been ashore. Nassau being our 
next port, we had before us a stretch of more than 300 miles 
through a sea thick with islets, every one of which shrieked its 
piece of history of the days when Morgan, Black-beard and Shat- 
tuck, among a host of others, prowled the Spanish Main, piling 
up pieces of eight and unenviable records. 

Outside the harbor we found the easterly wind slacking again. 
In its place there was a warm air drawing out of the Gulf, giv- 
ing us a fair wind to the eastward—for the time being, anyway. 
So our bowsprit was pointed for the Nicholas Channel, steering 
to pass to the south’ard of Anguila Isles if the breeze held favor- 
able that far. 

Skimps came on deck on the morning we passed close to the 
Anguilas, evidently bursting to say something, but apparently 
finding some difficulty in expressing himself. Nason had the 


wheel, and our worthy cook sidled up to him and gave a littl 
apologetic cough. After several attempts to get what he wante( 
to say off his chest without saying anything coherent, the mat 
got hot and demanded to know “what the Old Harry he wanted, 
anyhow?” Skimps blushed—actually blushed—and at last stam. 
mered : 

“Please, Mister Nason, d’ye think the skipper would let me 
have one of the guns to keep in the galley, sir?” 

Nason looked his wonderment, and asked: “Gun, Skimps! 
What on earth do you want with a gun? Going to shoot Sandy, 
or what?” 

Poor Skimps was uncomfortable. He shifted uneasily from 
one foot to the other, twisting his apron into snarls in nervons 
fingers. He cast an anxious eye over the sea, and stammered;: 

“T don’t want to shoot noboby, Mister Nason, not if I can 
help it, I don’t. But Sandy told me we are getting into parts 
where the pirates is so thick that we may be killed and burnt 
alive any minit; and I don't want them fellers to get me without 
havin’ a go for it!” 

Dick and I were listening to Skimps’ request from the com- 
panion-way, and were having a hard job to keep our features 
straight. Nason’s face was a study. He tumbled to the idea at 
once that somebody had been “stringing” Skimps, and he tried 
hard to restrain his mirth. Then, happening to look forward, he 
saw Sandy’s black face sticking up from the fo’cs’tle scuttle, his 
ivory-lined mouth expanded in a grin like a slash in an over-ripe 
egg plant, and—well, the joke was out. ~ 

The roar that greeted poor Skimps from for’ard and aft en- 
lightened him quicker than any amount of explanation could have 
done. Sandy had worked his joke off on Skimps to great effect, 
and for days to come it was only necessary to say “pirates” to 
Skimps to bring forth unsuspected gems from a choice fisher- 
man’s vocabulary. 

The Tropic of Cancer was crossed and the outer edge of the 
Great Bahama Bank reached on the same day. Thence our course 
lay east-by-north to the Curly-cut Keys, off the southern end 
of Andros Island. Doubling the point the yacht entered that 
romantic stretch of sea called the Tongue of the Ocean, which 
was in the olden days the scene of more battle, murder and sud- 
den death than any spot of like extent on the map. Reaching 
from the Tropic clear up to New Providence, and from the coast 
of Andros half-way across to the long line of Exuma Islands, 
the Tongue forms a comparatively deep basin, surrounded by 
innumerable keys, banks and shoals. And every one of the 
thousand islets has its own bit of history to tell, could it but 
speak. Morgan, Kidd, Lolonois, Portuguez; the seas we were 
sailing had seen them all; had witnessed their troubles and their 
triumphs—if the taking and destroying of helpless merchantmen 
and the wanton butchery of defenseless crews could be termeé 
triumphs. 

Their places are taken now by equally cold-blooded, but far 
less aggressive, wreckers, who make but poor understudies for 
the picturesque rascals who had, at least, the virtue of courage. 
The wreckers do not sally forth and fight for what they covet, 
not they. A vessel in difficulties; a gale with a lee shore; a false 
light to lead the mariner astray; these are the wreckers’ stock- 
in-trade, as many a skipper knows to his cost. 

Hampered by neither pirates nor wreckers the Gladys spun off 
the miles in the smooth waters of the Tongue in merry style. 
Keeping close in to Andros we had glimpses of luxuriant forests 
and fowl-flocked swamps, which beckoned to us to stav awhile 
and explore. We could not stop, however, but standing in closer 
to investigate we speedily satisfied ourselves upon two points: 
We found the shores teeming with ducks, which appeared at the 
distance to be a species of mallard, and at the same time we weft 
made aware of the facf that the water shoaled rapidly and 4 
careful use of the lead would be conducive to safe navigation. 

Off Saddleback Key course was shaped for the main island of 
New Providence, the harbor of Nassau being entered simultat- 
eously with the arrival outside of Hog Island of ‘the mail steamer 
from New York. The sunset gun for “colors” boomed out as 
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our hook took hold, and shore-going was postponed until next 
day. Logs were consulted to pass the evening and extracts copied 
to be included in the outgoing mail. 

Nassau is essentially a winter resort for Americans, and every 
conceivable kind of comfort and luxury was readily procurable. 
And, of course, everybody had to take aboard a specimen of the 
famous Bahama sponge. Prosaic details of provisioning the ship 
were spared us owing to the ease with which one can get this 
business performed in New Providence; and at ten o’clock we 
were free to take the favorite excursion to the Sea Gardens. At 
hardly any other place, save, perhaps, Bermuda, can be seen such 
marine wonders as are here on view. Our own launch took us 
the five-mile trip to the Gardens and there we transferred into 
one of the quaint glass-bottomed boats plying for hire. These 
boats give the spectator the same effect as that obtained by fit- 
ting a glass bottom into a biscuit tin and putting one’s head inside. 

We still had before us, however, the 800-mile stretch to Ber- 
muda. On our return from Killarney we found a smart breeze 
from the S. E. whipping off the sea-caps and it was decided in 
solemn conclave to cut short our stay in Nassau and get out to 
sea at once. So out through the Northeast Providence channel, 
between Abaco and Eleuthera, stood the Gladys, shaking her bow- 
sprit saucily and plunging into the surge of the Atlantic as though 
she appreciated the fact that she was on the last “foreign” leg 
of her traverse. 

Off for Bermuda and Home 

After many weeks of “mud turtling’” among the islands it 
seemed good to feel the free ocean swell under us again and to 
see open sea before us. The pastimes that had ruled on the pas- 
sage from Saint Vincent to Trinidad were resumed with a rare 
zest and the sweepstakes on the days’ runs took on added interest. 
For was there not a handsome “kitty” to be taken up by the 
fortunate wight who had the supreme luck to win the pot when 
more than 250 miles were logged? 

Two hundred and fifty miles, we had long since realized, was 
only possible in the open sea under most favorable conditions. 
In fact, for a small vessel like the Gladys conditions had to be 
more than favorable; they must be extraordinary. But with the 
help of the good Gulf Stream there was just a chance of making 
the coveted run, and we were not so tied hard and fast to a day or 
so that we couldn’t run her off a bit for speed. The course was, 
therefore, laid well to the westward to get all the help we could 
from the big current. 

Our first run of full twenty-four hours gave us plainly to see 
that, with ordinary luck, the desired run was not impossible, and 
many were the dodges resorted to on the second day to get a fine 
line on the progress we were making. 

Every man in the company stood in, Sandy included. It was 
Sandy who, from the first, exuded confidence from every pore 
of his shining black body. When sights were taken at eight- 
thirty A. M. for longitude, his black visage was to be seen stick- 
ing out of the fore hatch, squinting first at the sun, then at the 
sextant in the skipper’s hand, and again over the side, as if to take 
mental stock of all the circumstances for his guidance. 

Skimps and Sandy had many a wordy argument in the galley 
over Sandy’s presumption in ascribing his success—of course he 
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won that pot, and the “kitty” inte the bargain—to his shrewd 
“doping out” of the calculations. In one regard our dusky cook’s 
mate certainly showed more than expected acumen. He took no 
number less than the required two hundred and fifty. He had 
not been aboard while the sweeps were in progress earlier in the 
voyage and had lost no stakes. His trip was to end at Bermuda, 
at the most four days to go, so he thought the long shot good 
enough for his money. So it proved. The great run was actu- 
ally 264 miles—of which, no doubt, 80 could be set down to the 
friendly stream. 

Now that the “kitty” was won, there was no reason for keeping 
to the west of our proper course, and the bowsprit was pointed 
fair for our land-fall, Wreck Hill. Boreas was in right merry 
mood on this leg of our traverse and the sailing was truly spark- 
ling. Seas swept along the side and parted from the counter 
with a hiss; saucy jets of wind-swept foam combed over the 
weather bow, splashing into fores’] and mains’! with a rattle 
like a volley of small shot, and the taffrail log hummed in a veri- 
table Vikings’ chorus, lending the necessary touch to round out 
Neptune’s orchestra. 

A huge lumber-laden schooner sailed mile for mile with us for 
a whole day, we altering our course a trifle to tackle her. The 
breeze freshened a little during the afternoon and she drew away 
from us a mile or so; but as evening came on the wind fell light 
again, and before dark she was on our quarter. When her jib- 
boom was clear astern of the Gladys’ taffrail we were satisfied 
and a couple of spokes of the wheel sent us away on our course 
once more. The Gladys would never have won any trophies at 
the swell regattas, perhaps, but in deep water, battling with old 
Ocean in his own home, she was a sweet little ship, and not many 
yachts of her tonnage would have stayed with her. 

Our storeroom now began to show signs of wear. Cases of 
preserved provisions could be counted in total from the doorway 
without any trouble, and wide were the patches of bare floor 
between. Our log-book already showed a distance traversed of 
nearly 8,000 miles, and 4,000 more lay before us. Every cir- 
cumstance was an inducement to us to urge the yacht to her best 
speed and maintain it. We figured on sighting the splendid light 
on Gibb’s Hill at twenty miles, and the outer reefs of Bermuda 
are emphatically not to be trifled with by the stranger, lying as 
they do at various distances, from four to fourteen miles, in all 
directions between the light house and the approach from the 
south’ard. Prudence, therefore, warned us on the evening of 
the fourth day out from Nassau to heave-to until daylight. 

When side lights were put in the screens the 100,000-candle- 
power light was not visible, but after the yacht was put to jog- 
ging and the short twilight had faded into the darkness of the 
night, the brilliant shaft of white light was plainly to be seen 
in the northeast. Care had to be taken during the night to avoid 
closer approach, out of respect for the hidden fangs*of reef, but 
at dawn we let draw on the head sheets and stood in toward the 
land to make Wreck Hill. Picking up this mark and running 
along the low shores of Somerset Island a King’s pilot was picked 
up off Ireland Island. The intricate but lovely passage of the 
harbor was made easily under the skilled hand of the pilot and 
at noon our anchor took hold off the pretty waterfront of 
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‘Hamilton, our last berth before flying the Blue Peter. 


Our first visit was to the post office for mail from home, and 
with the mail came the breaking up of our congenial party. O1 
course, we knew we were going to lose Sandy; and that was to 
be regretted, for the sunny-natured darky had proved a most satis- 
factory shipmate. But we had hoped that the yacht would enter 
her port of departure under the same crew as she left with, and 
in this we were disappointed. Dick Morley and Nason received 
letters at Hamilton which made it imperative that they should 
hasten home at once—and haste meant steam. Gladys was all 
very well for cruising, but high speed was not her strong point 
and we could not depend with certainty upon making the passage 
across the Atlantic in less than twenty-four days. So with dole- 
ful faces we visited the Royal Mail offices to book berths for 


the two deserters. Sandy had also to be sent home to Barbados, - 


so he was placed aboard a Pickford & Black steamer. sailing the 
same day. Our two chums were not leaving until two days later, 


and in that two days’ grace we crammed as many of Bermuda’s 


beauties as it was humanly possible to do. 
A duty visit was paid to Ireland Island, to see the big floating 


dock, foster mother to the warships on the West Indies station, 


and then it was time to pack our two chums off aboard the Que- 
bec Line steamer for the States. The crew of the Gladys now 
made a pitifully small crowd at muster—three men all told, Skip- 
per, old Jack and Skimps. Yachtsmen told us we should reach 
home—if we ever did reach home—heartbroken wrecks. Which 
shows that they knew nothing whatever of either ship or crew. 

We got a pluck outside early in the morning of the same day 
our old shipmates sailed on the steamer, and jogged around await- 
ing her departure. She picked us up off the Brackish Pond Flats 
and our last glimpse taken through the glasses showed our quon- 
dam mates perched high on the promenade deck frantically wav- 
ing adieux to their late little home. 

As for us who yet remained true to our early fancy, we did 
our best with our little ship, and, after coasting round to the 
northeast point of the islands, set our course as near the great 
circle as we could lay, northeast from St. David’s light, for home. 


Homeward Bound! 


It was early apparent that we three would have our hands full. 
In the fine weather which favored us on leaving Bermuda it 
was a problem how to arrange our small crew to the best ad- 
vantage. 

First in importance was the subject of good feeding, for the 
work before us demanded that. Skimps would have his work 
cut out in the galley and could spare little time for deck work. 
That was obvious. We had, then, one hand in a watch; not too 
many, it will be conceded, to work the ship, small though she 
might be. Luckily, every man-jack of the crowd was a good one 
—though the skipper, who says it, was one of them. The skip- 
per must, of necessity, be on deck during the forenoon for navi- 
gating purposes; for while P. M. sights for longitude may be as 
good as A. M. sights, no good navigator will pass the chance at 
the morning observation, depending upon a shot in the afternoon 
which may not materialize. 

This was the arrangement arrived at after much discussion: 
Skimps was to cook breakfast, fix the berths and give us a good 
mid-day dinner, A ready-made cold supper would be set by who- 
ever chanced to be free from wheel duty. The cook would, after 
dinner, take a long spell—to sleep or otherwise, as he thought fit 
—until six o’clock P. M. Then he stood by vntil midnight on 
deck, turning in at eight bells until called at six A. M. to pre- 
pare breakfast. Jack took his watch below in snatches, from 
breakfast till noon, and from supper until midnight. The skipper 
stood watch from supper until midnight, and from breakfast un- 
til noon, keeping a general eyé on things at all times. And all 
hands slept in the main cabin, within easy call of a hail down 
the companionway, so that if the solitary man on deck got into 
trouble he had only to shout and a man was handy. 

And, after all, it was easy. We had no sea-lawyers, no chronic 
grouches aboard; all hands were willing—mark this! ye amateur 
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tars—there was never a growl over an extra call; a hand never 
had to be called more than once. -So our little ship was nobly 
manned, and if any handicap was felt the feeling was never ex- 
pressed. 

Luckily for our comfort our equipment was all sound. We 
had no uneasy moments through doubts as to the gear holding. 
The Gladys sails were particularly good. With the sole exception 
of the square sail, which was, of course, new, no sails had to 
be replaced. Even when the bowsprit was lost just before mak- 
ing Ponce the head-sails were not even torn. It pays, in deep 
water, to have stout stuff in one’s cloths. Just one big patch 
had to be put into the tack of the mizzen-stays’l. As this sail 
was being continually unrigged (it was a temporary rig, anyhow, 
a ketch having no standing stay for such a sail) it was subject to 
more‘and rougher wear than the other canvas. The tack was 
close down to. the deck and, consequently, received more wetting 
than was good for it; besides which, it was put away wet on one 
or two occasions when stowed, and, maybe, rotted. 

As for our rig in general, it was very handy. We sent down 
the squares’] yard and lashed it fast on deck; our slender crew 
were busy enough without performing the regatta gymnastics of 
fancy sailing. The tops’l was cut adrift from the hoops and 
rigged to handle entirely from the deck—when it had to be 
stowed we stowed it in the launch. The decks were cleared of 
all “yachty” impedimenta, and perhaps the Gladys looked a trifle 
less smart and trim than she had earlier jin the cruise. But she 
was snug, handy and comfortable. 

Throughout the Atlantic passage the three men who sailed the 
little ship had no very serious trouble. When it was a question 
of getting a pull on a sheet, if the job even looked heavy, it was 
the rule to ease it by the wheel. Some of the methods employed 
may not have been quite “yachty,” but they were wonderfully 
efficient for deep-water cruising in a small ship. 

And ever over the quarter poured the good fresh, westerly 
wind, every gust thrusting us fair on our course for home, every 
scend of the strong Atlantic swell hurling us farther and farther 
away from the tropic isles of the West. Sailing free. much of 
the weight of the breeze was discounted, but we found strength 
enough on the second day out to make advisable the performance 
of what the skipper called “the Gladys jibe.” A jibe was nec 
essary. The skipper looked dubiously at the scanty crew. He 
also looked doubtfully astern, where the height of the following 
sea appeared altogether out of proportion to the force of the 
breeze. 

Sticks are pretty hard to find in the middle of the ocean. We 
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did r't je We sailed her up into the wind, hauling the sheets 
as we rounded-to, and finding out exactly how hard it was blow- 
ing when we lay for a moment beam to wind. She staggered 
to the big seas as she went about, but the sheets were eased off 
immediately she was round, and Gladys shook herself and settled 
down to outrun the westerlies again. Not according to the rules 
of yachting, perhaps; maybe not very seamanlike; but very safe 
and very easy. 

For eight days life in our little world was an easy round ot 
eating, sleeping and changing watches. All necessary pulley- 
haully was simplified by the possession of a powerful little brute 
of a windlass. We'd no crab-winch at the mast, but, by the ex- 
ercise of a little ingenuity in devising leads, everything of weight 
that had to be hauled upon was introduced to the windlass. It 
was a fair lead for the throat and peak halyards of the main; they 
led through single deck-blocks on either side of the mast, straight 
to the drums. 

The westerly wind held true as a hair; our wake streamed away 
in a straight line astern. In contrast to our other ocean passages 
the horizon scarcely ever showed an unbroken line. A steamer, 
or at least a smudge of smoke, came in sight on most days to as- 
sure us that we were fairly in the great highway of the Western 
Ocean. 

A succession of sparkling runs stretched the thin line of our 
chart ever nearer soundings, and the increasing traffic we fell 
in with warned us that the vast shipping funnel of the English 
Channel was opening ahead of us. Now, the convergence of 
steam lanes from the seven seas brought into our field of vision 
ships of every flag, type and speed—Cape liners, with glistening 
grey hulls, short and beamy, and glaring red smokestacks topped 
with broad black bands; stately P. & O. and Orient liners, black 
greyhounds with sombre stacks; great floating hotels, bound’ to 
and from the States, of varied colors-of hull and funnel. These, 
when bound our way, we had perforce to allow to pass us. But 
there were also smudgy, wallowing, rust-streaked tramps, with 
their six-inch freeboard and piled deck cargoes, and to many 
of these Gladys refused to give way. Some passed us slowly 
and laboriously ; some held their position abeam of us during a 
whole day, and more than a few there were that slowly slipped 
astern to our frisky beauty’s seven knots, and stayed there in 
spite of much profanity from the bridge. 

As though to remind us that the voyage was not finished until 
the mud-hook had taken hold, a haze came down on the nine- 
teenth day out that prevented us getting sights and forced us to 
slow down. Never neglectful of proper precautions, the “dipsy” 
lead was brough into use, and, thanks to the completeness of the 
Admiralty surveys around the crowded coasts of the British Isles, 
a line of soundings gave us confidence to feel our way homeward. 
On the twentieth day out from Bermuda, while still groping, a 
heavy report boomed out of the northeast, sounding sharply dis- 
tinct from the medley of sirens, bells and whistles of craft. Five 


minutes later another report followed—another five minutes a 
third report. 

It was good enough. We recognized the fog signal on the Bishop 
Rock, our aimed-for landfall, and now we had but to wait for 
the haze to lift. By noon the sea stretched fair in view, sparkling 
with welcome, and Gladys snorted up Channel as though she felt, 
and appreciated, the familiar caress of her home waters. Watches 
below were things of the past. All hands hungrily watched for 
well-known landmarks, left behind nine long months before. 
Hungrily? Yes, in more senses than one. For Skimps allowed 
himself to be carried away by his eagerness to sight “that there 
blarmed ol’ Start Point,” and quite forgot such a trifle as dinner. 
Jack promptly brought him back to earth—and the galley—and 
starvation was staved off for another day. 

Off the Start we bore away on the last leg of our long jaunt. 
We would sail proudly into our port, short-handed, but capable— 
a live proof of what could be done by willing hands and stout 
hearts. A dirty little tug smashed her way down to us. We 
scorned tugs. We held our course. So did she. Did her skipper 
mean to run us down within sight of our port? It looked like it. 
She came within hail. Our skipper bawled through his hands: 

“Don’t want a tow, thanks.” 

Still that fussy little tug came on. The skipper swore softly 
and roared louder: “No! No! I don’t want a tow!” But that 
grimy apology for a steamboat puffed obstinately toward us. 

“No! No! Dammit! Don’t you hear? I DON’T WANT 
A TOW! Sheer off! Blazes! You'll be into us in a minute!” 

The skipper sprang to the wheel. But before he could throw 
Gladys into the wind a roar of deep-chested laughter thundered 
across the water—two bronzed, grinning faces peered over the 
tug’s rail—and, behold! Dick Morley and old Bill Nason, “Wel- 
come Home” written in every line of their sea-wrinkled old fig- 
ure-heads. 

“Glad to see you, Skipper,” they hailed in unison. “We want 
to ship for the balance of the passage.” 

The tug sheered alongside the now motionless ketch and put 
her passengers aboard. Did we want a tow now? We did not! 
We wouldn’t have used that confounded old steam-kettle when 
we were short-handed. We assuredly wouldn’t dream of ending 
our cruise that way now. The tug-boat departed. 

Without troubling to change into working rig, our old ship- 
mates got busy with the ground tackle. Fully manned now, we 
sailed like a flagship along the lovely Devon shores. in through 
the narrow entrance to Dartmouth harbor. Not heartbroken 
wrecks, not sea-weary derelicts, but hard-as-nails, bronzed and 
cheerful amateur mariners we brought our little ship to her old 
berth, in her own old port, nine months and fifteen days after 
picking up our anchor for the long out trail. 

All well—all hearty—and every man of us had something worth 
while to talk about in the lean years when such a voyage should 
be only a glorious memory. 


FINIS 


How to Build a Cheap and Speedy 18-Foot Planer 


By JOHN A. CONNOLLY, JR. 


Plans by the Author 


O be in style in the power boat world to-day one must have 

a “fast ’un,” and the readers of YACHTING who are look- 

ing for something to meet the demand for this kind of a 

craft will find in the accompanying plans of an: 18-foot “planer” 

a little boat that should fulfil their requirements, if they are not too 

ambitious, and that will do all that is claimed for her. In design- 

ing this boat the object aimed at was to produce a small, cheap 

craft that would be easy to build, even for beginners, would have 

good speed on small power, and that the amateur builder could 
tackle without fear of failure to complete. 

Che construction is very simple, and it should be extremely easy 


to build from the plans which accompany the article and from the 
description of how to go about the work. I have not gone into an 
explanation of the use of tools, the cutting of bevels and other 
details of the work, which have appeared in many other recent 
articles in YACHTING, and of which I presuppose a certain knowl- 
edge on the part of the builder. 

This boat has no step to bother with, but has a straight, flat bot- 
tom, and she is hung so that she planes easily on small power. 
She will climb out and skim along the top of the water with little 
resistance. As I am not wedded to the common practice in fast 
boats of the day of carrying the chine higher as you approach the 
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OUTBOARD PROFILE 


bow, I have made the chine in this boat run in the same plane 
throughout its length. Fast boats of to-day practically run on 
their after ends, and it is only necessary to get the correct design 
to make them rise, and, with full power, to come down to their 
correct racing angle to ensure the fastest speed. 

The boat under discussion measures 18 feet in length over all, 
with a beam of 4 feet 6 inches; has good stability, ample free- 
board, good carrying capacity, and she should be easy to drive 
with small power. With a 12-horsepower, four-cylinder, four- 
cycle engine she should show a speed of 20 miles an hour, which 
is going some for a boat of this size and power. 

The plans accompanying the article consist of the lines, con- 
struction plan, set-up plan, outboard profile and table of off-sets. 
The latter, when used in conjunction with the lines, makes the 
laying-down process a very easy one. 

From the following detailed list of material necessary to build 
the hull, it will be seen that, exclusive of the shaft strut, it can be 
purchased in most localities for less than $50.00, though prices 
may vary in different sections. The prospective builder will find 
that this amount will practically cover all the necessary expenses 
to insure the proper construction of the hull, excluding, of course, 
the price of the engine and the accessories for the same, steering 
gear, etc. If the prospective owner of one of these boats prefers 
to have the boat built for him, it could be done by a builder within 
the sum of $200, depending, of course, on the finish and grade of 
material used. 

No special engine is shown in the construction plan, this being 
left to the owner’s choice and the speed that he desires to get. The 
hull is designed to take as small an engine as a 6-horsepower, 
which is the smallest power recommended, up to a light-weight 
40-horsepower power plant, the latter naturally giving better speed 
results. With 40 horsepower not less than 30 miles an hour may 
be expected. 

The form of construction used is the same as in Little Joker, a 
fast monoplane designed by the author, which was a contender 
for the Gold Challenge Cup won by Ankle Deep in 1913. 

The method of construction is simple, consisting of two keelsons 
13- feet 3 inches long, spaced 2 feet apart, and sawed cross frames 
jogged into them and spaced 2 feet apart with a bent frame be- 
tween. Frames I, 3, 5 and 7 are double bulkheads of %-inch 
material, laid horizontally and diagonally, the total thickness being 
% inch. Seam battens for the plank can be used if desired, being 
jogged into the bulkheads and sawed frames. They should be 
wide enough to allow planking to be fastened to them, and will 
stiffen the planking considerably. Bulkhead No. 5 divides the 
engine compartment from the helmsman’s.cockpit, and to it is at- 
tached the auto-steerer and the other controls. Bulkhead No. 7 
divides the helmsman’s cockpit from the passenger cockpit: The 
gasolene tank is installed under the after deck close to the tran- 
som. To insure a good flow to the carburetor it is best to install 
a small tank on the forward side of No. 5 bulkhead. Following 
is the bill of material: 

Stem, oak, 2 feet 8 inches x 6 inches x 4 inches. 
ree: (two), spruce, 13 feet 3 inches x 5% inches x 1% 
inches. 

Transom, oak or mahogany, 2 feet x 3 feet 6 inches x 1 inch. 

Sawed frames, spruce, 9 feet x 1 foot x % inch. 

3ulkheads, oak or mahogany, 66 feet x 6 inches x % inch. 

Bent frames, oak, 6 feet x 1 foot x 5% inch. 

Sill, spruce, 18 feet x 4 inches x 3% inch. 


Coaming, oak or mahogany, 12 feet x 10 inches x % inch, 

Deck beams, spruce, 4 feet x 1 foot 34 inch. 

Engine bed pieces, 12 feet x 2 inches x 5 inches. 

Floors, spruce, 10 feet x 1 foot x % inch. 

Flooring, spruce, 40 feet x 6 inches x % inch. 

Plank sheers, oak or mahogany, 18 feet x 10 inches x % inch. 

King plank, oak or mahogany, 8 feet x 9 inches x % inch. 

Decking, spruce, 10 feet x 1 foot x %4 inch, or oak or mahogany, 
10 feet x 1 foot x % inch. 

Side planking, cedar, 144 feet x 9 inches x % inch; bottom 
plank; 75 feet x 1 foot x % inch. 

Chines (two), oak, 18 feet x 2 inches x 2 inches. 

Molding, oak or mahogany, 36 feet of 1-inch half round. 

Knees, 7 hackmatack knees, sided. 

Studding for setting up hull, spruce, 35 feet x 4 inches x I inch. 

Rudder material, locust or oak, 3 feet 6 inches x 1 foot x 1% 
inches. 

It will be necessary to lay the boat down full size before starting 
building. Select a space about 24 feet x 6 feet, to aliow ample 
room, and strike on this with a chalk line the bottom of keel, 
waterline, stations, etc., as shown on the drawing of the lines. 
Then, working from the table of offsets, lay down the line of the 
gunwale in both sheer and half-breadth plans, and in all of the 
sections shown in the body plan. Use a light batten, planed 
up from clear white pine for the body plan, and a stiffer batten 
for the fore and aft lines. As the offsets given are to the outside 
of the planking, which is % inch thick, you must allow fof this in 
laying down. -Do not, however, subtract the % inch from the 
offsets, but mark the spots on the floor, driving in a slim wire nail 
in each, and set off the thickness of the plank square to the line of 
the frame. If the spots do not come exactly fair you can let the 
batten come and go a trifle, keeping as near the designed lines as 
possible. 

A great many more lines are necessary to fair the boat up on 
the designer’s drawing board than you will need. The body plan, 
sheer line and keel bottom, with the outline of the stem, are the 
only ones that you will require. 

Laying down being done, you can proceed to get out the neces- 
sary sawed frames, bulkheads, transom, stem and keelsons, after 
which you will be ready to set the boat up. All the sawed frames 
jog into the keelsons 134 inches; the floors of these frames are 
2% inches deep, and the keelsons jog into these floors three- 
fourths of an inch. The bulkheads jog into the keelsons three- 
fourths of an inch, and the keelsons into them 4% inches. The 
bent frames jog into keelsons five-eighths of an inch, their full 
depth. All the cockpit floor beams shown in the construction plan 
are 1% inches deep, and jog into the top of the keelsons three- 
fourths of an inch. The light, intermediate frames can be bent 
into place without steaming after the bulkhead and sawed frames 
are set up in place, together with the stem, trarisom and keelsons. 


SETTING UP THE HULL 


After you have constructed the web frames and bulkheads, and 
gotten out your stem, transom and keelsons, you can proceed to 
set the hull up.. Erect bulkheads 1, 3, 5 and 7, and also the stem 
and transom. We are building this hull upside down, so there- 
fore set the bottom of all these parts 3 feet 514 inches above floor. 
They can now be fastened and braced in place while building by 
the studding mentioned in the bill of materials. After these parts 
are fastened firmly in place, take the keelsons-and fit them snugly 
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in the jogs in the bulkheads and sawed frames. Secure them to 
the inner side of transom with the knees shown on the construc- 
tion plan. 

Now take your chine pieces and fit them snugly to bulkheads 
and sawed frames and fasten them thoroughly. It is presumed 
you have cut a rabbet, 4 inch deep and % inch wide, on the outer 
upper sides of chines to take the side plank. Now fit the ends of 
the bent frames into jogs in the chine, as shown in detail on con- 
struction plan, letting them go a bit long. They can be cut off 
when you turn the hull right side up after the planking is on. You 
must fasten every part thoroughly to insure success. 


BUILDING PROCESS 


You are now ready to complete the hull. The planking is next 
in order, and as it is a simple job with this boat it is best to put on 
first the center bottom plank, which is 12 inches wide. Before 
putting this plank on, however, level up the hull and plumb it and 
make sure it is fair. The planking can be either screw fastened 
or nailed, being best fastened to the bent frames with copper rivets 
and burrs. Whatever metal is selected for fastenings should be 
used throughout. Do not use both copper and galvanized fasten- 
ings, and use no black iron anywhere. 

Next put on the lower side planks, fitting them snugly in the 
rabbet in the chine and stem. The widths of the side and bottom 
plank are given on the construction plan. The balance of the 
plank can now be put on the sides and bottom, after which you are 
ready to turn the hull right side up. 

This being done you can proceed to put in the floors and five 
deck beams forward and one aft. The coaming can come next, 
jogging it into the bulkheads to finish flush on the bottom with 
the bottom of the sill, which is fitted in one length before you put 
in the coaming. Next comes the installation of the gasolene tank, 
then the plank sheer and king plank. The deck can be of 44-inch 
spruce, canvas covered, or of mahogany, finished bright. The 
engine bed can be next installed, and is built to suit the measure- 
ments of the engine selected. The cross pieces can be of 
1%-inch x-5-inch oak, spaced 12 inches apart, running from keel- 
son to keelson and jogged into the keelsons. The fore and aft 
pieces of the bed can be of the same material, not less than 5 
inches deep and 2 inches thick, and jogged snugly imto the cross 
pieces. 

After the engine bed is installed you can lay the flooring in the 
three compartments. Next put in place the lazy-back in the after 


cockpit, and the hull will be practically completed except for 
putting on the molding. 

If the boat is built outdoors it is a good plan, before assembling 
the different members, to give each part a coat of good white lead 
paint. 

IN CONCLUSION 

You can now proceed to plane the hull and deck smooth, after 
which sandpaper the entire hull thoroughly and get it as smooth 
as possible. Then give it a good coat of filler if the hull is. to be 
finished bright, or a good coat of* white lead paint if it is to be 
painted. 

Next calk all the seams thoroughly and give the inside of the 
hull two coats of good lead-colored paint, except the bulkheads, 
which should be finished bright. The coaming, plank sheer, king 
plank and bulkheads may be finished bright if desired. Now in- 
stall your engine, auto-steerer and accessories, cushions, etc. 
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HAT the Buffalo Regatta of 1914 was a complete success 
goes without saying, especially to anyone who has been 
present at any of the five previous regattas on the Niagara 

River. Seven speedy hydroplanes reached Buffalo in ample time 
for the various events. Boats and crews were well taken care of 
by the officials of the Motor Boat Club of Buffalo, under whose 
uspices the racing was held, and the visiting boat owners were 
oud in their praise of the treatment accorded them. The weather 
for the first two days was not particularly good, it being some- 
vhat cold and windy, but the last day was as perfect as possible, 
bnd conditions of wind and water were ideal for the little 
speeders. 

The boats entered represented the pick of the 1914 fliers, all but 
wo of them being new this year. They were: 


Baby Reliance V; J. Stuart Blackton, owner; 20’ x 6’ 6”; 180-H. P., eight-cylinder 
sterling engine. Helmsman, J. Stuart Blackton. 

Baby Speed Demon II; duplicate boat; entered by Mrs. Paula H. Blackton. Helms- 
nan, Robert Edgren. 

Buffalo Enquirer; duplicate boat; owned by Commodore Wm. J. Conners, of the 
lotor Boat Club of Buffalo. Helmsman, W. J. Conners, Jr. 

Neptune I1; Lawrence Buhl, Detroit; 20’ x 5’ 6”; 150-H. P., eight-cylinder Sterling. 
“ngine three years old; hull two years old. 

Kitty Hawk VI; H. H. Timken; 23’ x 6’ 6”; 300-H. P., 12-cylinder Van Blerck en- 
ine. New hull, designed by Hacker. Helmsman, O. H. Johnson. 

Ankle Deep; Count C. N. Mankowski, owner and helmsman; 32-foot Crane hydro- 


plane. Two eight-cylinder 150-H. P. Sterling engines. 
P. D. O. V; 26-foot hydroplane; A. G. Miles owner. Helmsman, J. P. Gillespie, 
ssisted by Fred Adams; twelve-cylinder Van Blerck engine, 300 H. P. 


Race for the Chamber of Commerce Trophy 


As sensational a race as has ever been seen in these, or any 
ther, American waters came to a pyrotechnic climax at the end 
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/HEN BABY SPEED DEMON GETS UP AND PLANES 





TAKING THE TURN IN THE ROUGH WATER OF THE FIRST DAY’S RACE, BABY RELIANCE COMPLETELY HIDDEN BY THE SPRAY 


The Sixth Annual Buffalo Regatta 


By REX 


W. WADMAN 


of the twenty-five miles in the Chamber of Commerce Trophy 
race on Sept. 3rd, when the famous old Ankle Deep caught fire, 
owing to the breaking of a gasolene pipe just as she crossed the 
finishing line in fourth place, and burned almost to the water’s 
edge in full view of the thousands of spectators who had gath- 
ered to watch the event. The Count ard his mechanic, Frank 
Grenon, jumped and escaped serious injury, although the latter 
was painfully burned around the face, shoulders and arms. Both 
men were picked up quickly by one of the patrols, and boats 
manned by crews from the Government revenue cutter Morrill 
surrounded the Ankle Deep and deluged her with chemicals from 
fire extinguishers, eventually getting the fire under control so that 
she could be towed to dock. 

The boat was badly damaged, and the Count states that she 
will never race again. Great sympathy was expressed by every- 
one, but the least worried man in the crowd was the Count him- 
self. He took his loss very philosophically and with sportsman- 
like spirit. 

The race itself was a wonderful exhibition of speed and daring 
driving by Baby Reliance V, Baby Speed Demon II and Buffalo 
Enquirer. The start was a splendid one, and the two Blackton 
boats jumped into the lead and kept the Enquirer in their wash. 
For some time it seemed as if the Enquirer didn’t have a chance, 
but in the fourth lap she began to overhaul the two leaders, and 
helped to make one of the prettiest finishes yet seen. Baby Re- 
liance won by a scant boat length over Baby Speed Demon, while 


NEPTUNE II SHAVING THE BUOY ON THE TURN 
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the Enquirer was but another boat length behind the Demon, 
making a most spectacular finish. The river was considerably 
worked up by a stiff breeze, and it was impossible to make fast 
time, the helmsmen taking some mighty long chances to drive as 
fast as they did. Ankle Deep finished in fourth place, followed 
by P. D. Q. V. Kitty Hawk VI had to withdraw in the fifth lap, 
owing to motor trouble. 


Sept. 4th. Commodore Wm. J. Conners Trophy. . 30 Miles 

While the weather was disagreeable for the second race, it 
was not quite so bad for the helmsmen, as the wind was not as 
strong as on the previous day. 

The start was a good one, and, racing to the first buoy, Com- 
modore Blackton drove the Reliance slightly to the lead, but as 
the three leading planes tried for the turn, P. D. Q. took a sharp 
twist and rounded the buoy first. Straightened away, however, 
the Blackton boats gained the lost ground within a mile, and 
passed the P. D. Q., as did the Enquirer. It was nip and tuck 
after this between these three boats, until early in the third lap 
young Conners’ boat connected with a floating log and broke a 
propeller blade. This left Blackton and Edgren neck and neck at 
the start of the fourth lap. Just before they passed the judges’ 
stand on this lap Commodore Blackton slowed down, owing to 
the fact that his strut had broken. Within a few seconds of this 
accident P. D. Q. V quit, with magneto trouble. This left the 
Demon far in the lead, with Neptune II pounding along behind, 
but a full mile back, and that was the way they finished. Nep- 
tune II made a game fight and was accorded much applause at 
the completion of the race. Kitty Hawk did not start. 


Sept. 5th. J. Stuart Blackton Trophy. 35 Miles 


Roughly estimated, about 25,000 people witnessed the third 
and final race. It was an ideal day for racing and the interest 
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THE SLIP OF THE MOTOR BOAT CLUB OF BUFFALO 


THE VOLUNTEER FIRE BRIGADE EXTINGUISHING THE FIRE ON ANKLE DEEP 


























was keen. All six of the boats were in shape to race and wer A 


ready when the preparatory gun was fired. 

The Blackton Trophy has to be raced for under a “horse-race’ 
start, consequently the boats were started this way, and sent of 
to the drop of a flag, when they were caught on even terms. The 
start proved much more satisfactory than the regular method 
used, as not three seconds’ difference was there between the cross. 
ing time of the boats. The race, a 35-mile, free-for-all, for 
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handsome $2,500 trophy, was another demonstration of the wonf As 
derful speed of the Baby Speed Demon and the skillful andiirifte 
daring driving of Bob Edgren, for the Demon again won all biiy’s f 
herself, away up in the lead, and created more history by coveringiew n 
the last 5-mile lap at the rate of 53.73 miles per hour. The big the 
New Yorker, who made a host of friends at Buffalo, won two ou wait 
of three races at this regatta, and was roundly congratulated biifor a. 
everybody. racht 
ight. 
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BABY RELIANCE V 


Baby Reliance was put out of the running early in the race, 4 
was the Enquirer, both by minor accidents to their power plant 
which, however, did not allow of them continuing the race. Ki 
Hawk also had more bad luck, and had to be towed in. This lef 
3aby Speed Demon, P. D. Q. V and the sporty little Neptune } 
to finish out the race, and that is the order in which they finished. 

Mrs. Blackton refused to accept the trophy, which had been prt 
sented by her husband, and asked that it be given to P. D. Q.\ 
Consequently, Commodore W. J. Conners, when presenting t 
various prizes, asked Mr. J. P. Gillespie to accept the handso 
trophy on behalf of Mr. A. G. Miles, owner of P. D. Q. V. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RACE. 25 MILES nlike 
Time. IKe 
Baby Reliance V......... 6:34 6:34 6.38 6:37 6:39 33:02 nd sa 
3aby Speed Demon II.... 6:35 6°34 6:38 6:35 6:42 33:04 
Buffalo Enquirer ........ 7:06 6:35 6:32 6:29 6:25 33:07 ound 
ER CO 4 6 6 ba de ose 7:07 6:32 6:46 6:37 6:43 33:45 ut as 
Poo 2. Ms kueat arrose bes 7:04 6:48 7:03 6:39 7:01 34:55 ‘ 
Kitty awe VES. 5 ides ee 7:18 7°11 7:00 7:20 Disabled. reaky 
W. J. CONNERS TROPHY RACE. 30 MILES nally 
Baby Speed Demon II... 6:14 6:09 6:17 6:15 6:27 46:56 38:18 } b 
Neptune II. .........0%. 7:19 7:15 7:11 7:16 7:56 8:40 45:34 ne Du 
Baby Reliance V......... 6:22 6:35 6:41 Broken strut. ithin 
PR 3 eS Se re 6:49 6:46 6:41 Magneto trouble. ne } 
BLACKTON TROPHY RACE. 35 MILES ly 
Baby Speed Demon II..... 6:00 5:59 6:02 6:11 6:06 5:54 5:36 41:48 nly al 
eh Ey Ma de Wats aig led 0% 0'a 6:56 6:51 6:58 6:29 6:31 6:25 6:30 46:40 hore ] 
Sg a ee 7:53 7:57 7:38 6:56 7:28 7:05 7:10 61:58 
Buffalo Enquirer........... 6:21 Disabled. nly Ww 
PA. MURS bib oS ss 6 ko w 0 6:55 6:53 6:54 6:22 Disabled. 
Baby Reliance V.......... 6:09 Disabled. 
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THE NEW CAPE COD CANAL AS SEEN 


Cheating Cape Cod 


Experience of the Yacht Stranger in Passing Through the New Cape Cod Canal 


ss 


ON THE DAY OF THE OFFICIAL OPENING 


By T. R. GOODWIN 


FTER nearly two weeks’ racing in Massachusetts waters 
the owner of the Class “P” racing sloop Stranger thought 
that a little cruising would be a welcome diversion, so, 

nstead of rushing the voyage home into the compass of a few 
ours, as had been done on the trip East around the Cape, it was 
Hecided that the balance of the week could be put in in a less 
trenuous manner and the trip arranged to include the passage of 
he new Cape Cod Canal, opened a few days before, in which all 
ands were greatly interested. 

As soon as breakfast was over one Thursday morning, Stranger 
lrifted into the swift ebb tide of Hull Gut and slid out past Tod- 
y's Rocks. Meeting the flood tide about 9 o’clock when only a 
ew miles on her way and the wind falling light, we passed a line 
o the stern of a big Gloucesterman who had dropped his hook to 
wait more propitious sailing conditions. The wait was short, 
or a gentle easterly fanned its way over the glassy water and the 
acht was soon slipping along toward the tall tower of Minot’s 
ight. 

The trip from the East to the canal entrance offers practically 
o difficulties or dangers except in heavy easterly weather. There 
re no harbors for any considerable draft on the way, except 
Plymouth, which is_poor anchorage unless the vessel is taken well 
p to the town landing. The coast is quite straight and bold and 
he courses are from Nantasket Roads to Minot’s Light, S. E., 10 

iles ; Minot’s to Howland Ledge Bell, S. by E. % E., 14% miles; 

owland Ledge to Mary Ann Rocks, S. by E. 12% miles; Mary 

Ann Rocks to Canal Breakwater, S. % W.9™% miles, a total dis- 
ance of 461%4 miles. In thick weather or at night it would be 
etter to lay the last leg to the combined bell and gas buoy about 
ne mile east of the end of the breakwater, as this stone-pile is 
bw and poorly lighted and liable to prove an actual danger. 

Several members of Stranger’s crew amused themselves with 

number of time sights with a sextant in the forenoon, using an 
rdinary watch for a chronometer, and were unusually successful, 

s the error in the watch time proved to be less than twenty 
econds. At noon a latitude sight was made, and, although the 
un was brought down close to the land, the calculation brought 
s only a mile or so out. 

Below Plymouth the south shore of Massachusetts Bay is not 
nlike the outer side of Cape Cod, although not quite so barren 
nd sandy. Off Mary Ann Rocks two power boats were passed, 
ound to the East, that had evidently come through the ditch, 
ut as we ran down our last course no sign could be seen of the 
reakwater, even through a pair of powerful glasses, until we 
nally made out a dredge working, apparently, on the land. Then 
he buoy was sighted on our port bow; but not until we were 
ithin a mile could we distinguish the stone jetty from the shore 
ne. The rock pile is about a half mile in length, and lifts out 
nly about six feet at high water, blending with the color of the 
hore line so that it is hard to pick up. It is at present lighted 
nly with a kerosene hand lantern placed near the middle, and, as 


the pile runs east and west, the only sure way, unless it is day- 
light and clear, is to run for the buoy and turn straight in. 

The anchorage at this end of the canal is poor, the only pro- 
tection being the breakwater, which is of no value in easterly or 
southeasterly winds; and while there is a short rock pile on the 
southern side, it is awash at high water, and makes an additional 
danger in running in at night. There is a 10-foot drop to the 
tide, and at low water there is practically no water near the main 
breakwater. The only safe procedure is to keep the breakwater 
parallel at about 100 feet distant in running in. 

Stranger rounded the eastern end of the jetty, and, with the 
wind dead aft, ran straight in toward the entrance of the ditch. 
It was so narrow that we dropped everything and snubbed her 
with the anchor about in the middle of the fairway. 

Hardly was the hook down when we made out a speedy, gray 
motor boat coming out from beside some barges tied up to the 
bank, and she was soon alongside. Her name was Traffic, and 
she was one of a trio built for the use of the canal operators, and 
was a clever craft for the work. A uniformed and not over- 
polite official called the owner aboard as she ranged alongside, 
took our over-all length (5514 feet), soaked us $22, and handed 
over a release against any damage claims for the owner’s signa- 
ture. He then inquired whether we wanted motor-boat towage 
or steam, stating that the former was $6 against $12 for steam, 
but took much longer. As it was only 5 o'clock, and the tide 
just starting to ebb, we figured that there was plenty of time to 
get through before dark with the slower and more comfortable 
power, so the owner paid over the $6 and the launch departed, 
promising a towboat in three-quarters of an hour at the latest. 
Before she left us she hauled us over close to the breakwater, 
ostensibly to get us out of the traffic, and dropped us in 13 feet 
of water. 

For two hours we waited patiently for the towboat. The only 
sign of life was a busy dredge across the inlet. The traffic con- 
sisted of one company tug which brought in an empty scow and 
took out a full one. The tug captain consolingly informed us that 
we would be high and dry at low water where we were, and, from 
the alarming way that the water fell on the stone pile, it looked 
as if he were right. . 

The cook, tired of waiting dinner, set out the evening meal 
just as our friend the Traffic came ploughing back out of the 
ditch. The uniformed gentleman stated that he had discovered 
that we were too heavy to tow through against the current by 
gasolene power, and would have to take a steam tug. In vain’ we 
called his attention to the fact that the current was running into 
the canal. He asserted stoutly that the ebb current ran from 
Buzzards Bay east, in spite of the fact that our stern was pointing 
straight to the westward. 

It was plain that it was nothing more or less than a hold up, as 
the tug was already in sight coming out of the canal; but, as he 
had $28 of our money and night was coming on, argument was of 
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SKETCH OF THE NEW WATERWAY 





the tow line.* Towing at about ten fathoms 
Iyew RaGaoce distant, we started off at an eight-knot clip. 

The tug coaled her boilers incessantly, and 

clouds of hot cinders fell on us like rain, 
searching out every opening in the clothing and making sight only 
possible by turning the back to the tug and half closing the eyes. 
Fortunately, we had aboard a pair of automobile goggles for the 
helmsman, but deck and sails were soon covered with the 
black hail. 

The passage is quite interesting and picturesque. For the 
most part the ditch runs through lowlands and marshes, but 
there are two spectacular cuts where the banks pile up like young 
mountains. Shortly after entering you pass the mammoth car 
shops at Sagamore; next you cut throngh the back yard of a row 
of New England cottages which stare down in pained surprise at 
the invasion, There is a lift bridge at Sagamore, and a little 
further along a motor ferry to connect the two halves of a village. 

We passed several barges and dredges, and there was none too 
much room, even with our 11 feet of beam. There are sidings 
full of idle construction rolling stock; there are rows of laborers’ 
shatks, several beautiful patches of woodland, and in one place 


* This $6.00 was subsequently returned by the Canal Company as an overcharge, with 
an apology. 
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(% value, and we paid the extra $6 and took 
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a great fill where uncounted tons of sand have carrie 
waz" the State highway over a swamp and high above ¢ 
== canal. : 
Approaching Bourne, on the Buzzard’s Bay side, { 
* ribbon of water widens and passes under two big lif 
= bridges, one of which carries the main artery of travel 
~— Cape Cod and the other the railroad. Nine autos eg, 
gregated on the bridge in the short time that it lifted fy 
us, and quite a little crowd congregated to see the nov 
sight of a sleek, black racing yacht cutting cross lo 
across Cape Cod. Up to this point it had been surprising to hoi 
the small attention which we had attracted, and as our ticket wy 
only No. 69, we had expected that- the passage of vessels woul 
still have an element of interest and novelty to the natives. 
Once through the railroad bridge, a bewildering row of flaghiy 
lights met the eye, stretching far down into Buzzard’s Bay ap 
marking the newly dredged channel. There are plenty of go9 
anchorages at this end of the canal, and the way is well lighte 
and sheltered. A sister launch to the Traffic, well named th 
Collector, came out and took up our receipts. Her captain Ww, 
courteous enough to ask us where we wished to tie up for thy 
night, and instructed the tug captain to tow us down to th 
Beverly Yacht Club, at Wing’s Neck. It was a good three mik 
farther on when he dropped us off, with instructions to ry 
straight in and anchor, as he did not dare go in himself on accouy 
of shoal water. Of course, the wind was dead ahead, and we hy 
to make sail and work in with the lead going. We final 
anchored in a protected cove about one and a half hours aftg 
beginning our journey, and then fell to on the belated dinner. 
All hands turned in that night hardly able to believe that y 
were actually in home waters without having been obliged 
make the tiresome and usually more or less uncomfortable tri 
down the Cape and over the Shoals. | 
The canal, even now, offers no difficulties to motor-boat trafii 
The current at no time while we were in the canal ran over tw 
knots, and there were no swirls or boiling eddies and no sheeri 
from side to side that are the sure indications of extreme tit 
currents. There are stages of severe current up to 5% knot 
strength, they say, but they cannot last more than a couple 
hours, and it is easy to anchor until the worst of the ebb has ru 













Elsana III, a New 53-Footer 


power boats of the year. 
She was designed by Mor- 
gan. Barney, N. A., for Mr. Henry 
C. Pearson, of the Columbia Yacht 
Club, New York, and is 53 feet in 
length, with 12 feet beam and 3 feet 


E LSANA III is one of the new 


THE BRIDGE DECK 










10 inches draft. She is a very w 
usual and handsome boat, wi 
straight sheer and a very pleasi 
combination of raised deck a 
trunk cabin. She is equipped wi 
a 4-cylinder, 6% x 9-inch Sterli 
engine. 


OWNER’S STATEROOM 
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UNDER POWER 


UNDER SAIL THE BOATS MOVE AS EASILY AS IF THEY DID NOT HAVE AN ENGINE ABOARD 


~A One-Design Auxiliary Racing Class 


HE Huntington Yacht Club, of Huntington, Long Island, 

f has just come into the racing field with an unusual one- 

design class that it is expected will prove the forerunner 
of a new type of boat for pacing purposes. This is nothing less 
than a class of small auxiliary sloops, each boat being fitted -with 
a 3-horsepower motor. 

With the growing desire to have the convenience of a “kicker” 
in their sail boats, many men have given up racing for cruising, 
as they do not care to take the chance of flopping around all day 
in a calm without being able to get in when they desire. Occa- 
sionally a man would be found who had the temerity to equip 
an old racing boat with an auxiliary motor and still race her, but 
the makeshift installation, and the necessity of racing against 
boats without the handicap of a propeller dragging through the 
water, soon forced him to give it up. 

Mr. F. K. Lord, chair- 
man of the Regatta 
Committee of the Hunt- 
ington Yacht Club, felt, 
however, that a 
one-design class, % 
in which all of 
the boats were 
equally handi- 












































capped by the fact that each had an engine installed, was feasible 
and that a satisfactory class of boats could be evolved which 
would be fast under sail and yet would have sufficient power to 
drive them at a good rate of speed ina calm. He got up a set of 
plans for such a boat and submitted them to the members of the 
Huntington Yacht Club. A class was formed at that time and ten 
boats were built from the designs, which are published herewith. 

The dimensions of the little boats are: Length overall, 22 feet 
6 inches ; length waterline, 15 feet; beam, 6 feet 4 inches; draft, 2 





HOW THE 3-HORSEPOWER ENGINE IS INSTALLED 


feet 10 inches. The sail area consists of 262 square feet, with 
207 in the mainsail_and 55 in the jib. They are keel boats, the 
ballast consisting of an iron shoe weighing 362 pounds. 

The boats were delivered in August, and since then the mem- 
bers have been racing them every Saturday and Sunday. . They 
have proved to be extremely fast and able little craft, and, strange 
as it may seem, the engines and propellers seem to make no ap- 
preciable difference to their handling. They move easily in light 
air, are well balanced in all breezes, and so far, after five or six 
races, no one boat seems to have the advantage. The engine in- 
stallation is very carefully worked out, the power consisting of a 
3-horsepower 2-cycle engine located in.the forward part of the 
cockpit. The propeller is a two-bladed wheel 16 inches diam- 
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eter by 20 inches pitch and the propeller aperture is small. The 
blades are practically housed behind the deadwood when perpen- 
dicular, only the outside edges protruding. The difference in 
speed with the propeller and without the propeller is very slight, 
according to the designer and those who own the boats, being 

é between one-sixteenth and an eighth of a mile per hour—a prac- 
tically negligible quantity, especially when all the boats are alike 
in this respect. 

The boats have a pleasing sheer, are fairly full forward, have a 
moderate and well turned after overhang, and are decked over. 
There is an oval cockpit with seats on both sides and across the 
after end, giving a good seating capacity. The speed under power 
is remarkably good, being seven miles per hour, and the engines 
have come in handy many times. 

The Huntington Yacht Club is located on a tidal harbor some 


A 30-Footer with Unu 


? NE of the “biggest-little” boats that has come to our atten- 
QC) tion for a long time is the 30-footer designed for south- 

ern cruising by W. J. Deed, Jr., the plans of which are 

4 reproduced here. Though she is only 30 feet long overall by 29 
feet on the water, with 9 feet beam and 28 inches draft, she has 


mile and a half from Huntington Bay, where the races are held, 
and it is often necessary to use the engines to get back and forth 
between the starting line and the club house; in addition to which 
races under power are also held frequently when there is not suf- 
ficient breeze to insure a race under sail. Under power the boats 
have shown remarkable consistency, no one boat seeming to be 
better than the others, and when they have been steered equally 
well, usually finish within a short distance of each other. 

They were built in the very best possible manner by Henry B. 
Nevins, of City Island, and cost in the neighborhood of $450, 
complete with engine. The photographs give a very good idea 
of the boats and show what handsome little craft they are. It is 
believed that they would also give a good account of themselves 
against boats of an equal size and sail area built on the same 
general lines, but without an engine. 


sual Accommodations 


the accommodations of many boats nearly 40 feet in length, and 
has, besides—what is very rare in a boat of this length—s5 feet 10 
inches headroom without spoiling the proportions or seagoing 
qualities of the boat. 3 

She was designed with the idea of the Florida cruise, and un- 
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proper are two spring mattress berths with drawers be- 
neath. At the forward end of the cabin is the galley 
and the door opening into the toilet room. A real’mast 
is carried with’ an auxiliary sail for use if desired. 


usual attention was paid to ventilation. The skylight is extra 
large and opens in three parts. There is 6 feet 6 inches headroom 
under it. In addition to this there is a forward hatch and large 
air ports into which scoops will be fitted. The entire cockpit is 
covered by an awning with side curtains, and, in addition, copper 
wire screens so as to make an outdoor sleeping room when in 
southern waters. 

The boat is a big husky craft with a large ceiled cockpit 10 
feet in léngth and a big cabin 12 feet long in the clear which has 
not been spoiled by too much cutting up. A degree of elbow room 
is thus obtained that is usually missing in boats of this size. The 
motor is installed under the bridge deck and forward part of the 
cockpit floor, and is a 17-horsepower oil engine. The after side 
of the bridge and the cockpit floor have removable sections, thus 
giving complete access to the power plant. Under the cockpit 
seats are two 30-gallon fuel tanks and a large locker. 

At the foot of the companion steps is a large clothes locker 
with a shelf on top, while opposite the companionway, running 
partly under the bridge deck, is a sleepingf#ransom. In the cabin 
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Albacore, a 106-Foot Sea-Going Power Cruiser 
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designed by Tams, Lemoine & Crane for Mr. J. L. K. each. On the voyage from New York to Montreal, by way of 
Ross of Montreal, and ran her trials in July. She has ‘Gulf of St. Lawrence, she made an excellent run, standing the 
proved an exceptionally able boat, capable of a speed of fifteen strenuous test in good shape. She has a wide cruising radius. 





A LBACORE, a new 106-foot power cruiser. This boat was knots, with two six-cylinder Winton engines of 200 horsepower 
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“Fifteen Men on the Dead Man’s. Chest” 


HOUGH probably every English-speaking man is familiar with a line or two of the verse, “Fifteen men on the dead man’s 

} chest, Yo-ho-ho and a bottle‘of rum,” which is quoted by Stevenson in “Treasure Island,” probably very few know the 
Stevenson himself did not quote more than a few snatches of it, and these he put 
into the mouths of the members of Flint’s crew. The fult text of this song has recently been published in the Times Book 
Review, and was copied from a very old scrap-book in which the name of the author was not given. It is supposed to be an 
old song of the West India buccaneers, and is belieyed to have originated from the wreck of the vessel of one of these old 
freebooters on an island in the Caribbean Sea, just south of Porto Rico, known as Dead Man’s Chest. The text of the song 


as given is as follows: 


full text of the verse or its origin. 


Fifteen men on the Dead Man’s Chest, 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 

Drink and the devil had done for the rest, 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 

The mate was fixed by the bo’sun’s pike 

And the bo’sun brained with a marlin spike, 

And the cookie’s throat was marked belike 

It had been clutched by fingers ten, 

And there they lay, all good dead men, 

Like break o’ day in a boozin’ ken— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


Fifteen men of a whole ship’s list, 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
Dead and bedamned and their souls gone whist, 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
The skipper lay with his nob in gore 
Where the scullion’s axe his cheek had shore, 
And the scullion he was stabbed times four; 
And there they lay, and the soggy skies 
Dripped ceaselessly in upstaring eyes, 
By murk sunset and by foul sunrise— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
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AFTER THE RACE, AS DEPICTED BY A HUMORIST IN THE “RULEVOY,” 
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Fifteen men of ’em stiff and stark, 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 

Ten of the crew bore the murder mark. 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 

’Twas a cutlass swipe or an ounce of lead, 

Or a gaping hole in a battered head, 

And the scuppers’. glut of a rotting red; 

And there they lay, ay, damn my eyes, 

Their lookouts clapped on Paradise, 

Their souls gone just the contrawise— 
Yo-ho-ho anda bottle of rum! 


Fifteen men of ’em good and true, 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


Every man Jack could a’ sailed with Old Pew. 


Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
There was chest on chest of Spanish gold 
And a ton of plate in the middle hold, 
And the cabin’s riot of loot untold— 
And there they lay that had took the plum, 


With sightless eyes and with lips struck dumb, 


And we shared all by rule o’ thumb— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
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More was seen through the stern light’s screen, 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 

Chartings undoubt where a woman had been, 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 

A flimsy shift on a bunker cot 

With a dirk slit sheer through the bosom spot 

And the lace stiff dry in a purplish rot— 

Or was she wench or shuddering maid, 

She dared the knife and she took the blade— 

Faith, there was stuff for a plucky jade! 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


Fifteen men on the Dead Man’s Chest, 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 

Drink and the devil had done for the rest, 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 

We wrapped ’em all in a mainsail tight 

With twice ten turns of a hawser’s bight, 

And we heaved ’em over and out of sight, 

With a_yo-heave-ho and a fare-ye-well, 

And a sullen plunge in a sullen swell, 

Ten fathoms along on the road to hell— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
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WHEN THE LADIES RACED AT THE ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB. MRS, F. P, CURRIER, SKIPPER OF THE CLASS “oe WINNER, VIRGINIA 


Results of Atlantic Yacht Club Race Week 


The following table of results shows the winners and the number of 
points won by each yacht in the three days of series racing at the Atlantic 
Yacht Club on Gravesend Bay, August 25 to 27: 

New York Yacht Club 30-footers—Okee, 6; Banzai, 3. Schoonerettes 


A CLOSE FINISH IN STAR CLASS. MRS, R. W. RUMMELL, JR., IN MAXIXE 


—Alicia, 5; Moira, 4. Class Q—Alice, 7; Arvia, 7; Virginia, 4. Larchmont 
Inter-Club—Como, 5; Yuron, 4. Long Island Sound Handicap Class— 
Rohillia, 5; Sally IX, 4. Class S—M. & F. II, 5; Cyric, 4. Bayside Birds— 
teron, 12; Loon, 7; Curlew, 7; Teaser, 4. Knockabouts—Slow Poke, Io. 
Star Class—Shadow, 31; Cynosure, 30; Murad, 20; Twinkle, 20; Snapper, 
18; Little Dipper, 17; Maxixe, 14; Zeta, 13; Argus, 13; Meteor, 11; Half 
Moon, 10. Gravesend Bay Handicap Class—M. & F., 5; Joy, 3. 

The Childs Trophy. was won by the Class Q sloop Alice, owned by 
Gherardi Davis, with Joyetta second and Arvia third. 


ONE OF THE NEW CLASS “R” SLOOPS, COMMODORE W. H. CHILD'S JOYETTA 
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When the United States 
Motor Boats Power Squadron was organ- 
in War Time ized a couple of years ago in 
Boston, the Navy Department 
was quick to see its value in time of need, and 
gave its hearty support to the movement. 
There were some people, however, who won- 
dered in what way motor boats could be of 
value to the Navy in time of war, and were 
inclined to belittle the value of the movement 
to the Navy Department. 

It is, therefore, interesting to note that in England, as soon as 
war was declared on Germany, the Government intimated that it 
was in need of power boats, and could use all that were offered. 
The Admiralty immediately organized a Royal Navy Volunteer 
Motor Boat Reserve, and are making use of a great many pleasure 
boats as part of the large auxiliary fleet necessary in every naval 
organization. The Motor Boat Reserve has been organized along 
similar lines-to the regular Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. The 
boats are grouped in local sections about the coast where there is 
most need of them, each group having a sectional officer. Com- 
missions have been granted to the owners or other persons in 
command of the boats, with the ranks of lieutenant and sub-lieu- 
tenant or motor boatman. Both officers and men are borne on the 
books of one of His Majesty’s ships, and each officer and man re- 
ceives pay from the Admiralty. 

The uses to which such vessels are put are numerous and are 
dependent on the type of vessel. The larger boats can be fitted 
out with light armament, consisting of a torpedo tube or a small 
3-pound rapid-fire gun, while the smaller or faster craft are used 
for dispatch boats; launches, navy-yard tenders, harbor and coast 
patrol, and other uses not of an offensive character. 

A great many boats have been offered by their owners, and 
accepted. Among others, it is said that Maple Leaf IV has been 
taken by the Government, and that Commodore James A. Pugh 
offered his Disturber IV, but the Admiralty declined its use, as 
it had not yet felt the necessity of taking foreign craft. 


The sport of yachting in France is practically 
No Yachting at a standstill during the life-and-death struggle 
in France of the French nation.. The following note, which 
appeared in a recent number of the leading 
French boating magazine, Le Yacht, has a pathetic note in it, in 
spite of the sublime conviction of the editors of the publication: 
“This week’s issue is the last that will appear for some time. Our 
manager and chief editor have joined their regiments, and our con- 
tributors are dispersed and cannot give us any assistance. Printing is 
entirely disorganized, and we are forced to interrupt the publication of 
The Yacht. We have the firm conyiction that the war will be short, and 


that is why we will say au revoir only for a short time to our readers and 
friends.” 


It has once been said that “to pay up, to own 
up and to shut up, if beaten,” are the virtues of a 
sporting man. This is a fine sentiment, and 
could be taken to heart to good advantage by the majority of 
power-boat racing men to-day. 

Probably one of the strongest reasons why power-boat racing 
has not thrived in this country to the same extent that sailing 
races have is that, so far, however much we may try to disguise it, 
the average power-boat man has proved himself a poor sport 
when it comes to losing. Granting the fact that the racing rules, 
as they are at present, are not equitable, especially for boats of 


Be a Sport 


different size and type, yet they are the best 
we have, and should not be used-as an ex- 
cuse for men to give up racing’ until some- 
thing better is evolved. The average power- 
boat man, once he has gone into a race and 
been beaten, is chary about going in again, 
especially against some boat which he 
figures out has a better chance to win. They 
i also seem to want a certificate guaranteeing 
5: that they will win the race before they start, 

and the spectacle presented at the recent 
National Motor-Boat Carnival at Manhasset Bay is an example of 
poor sportsmanship on the part of those who didn’t race. In the 
sailing end of the game men starting in to race will probably get 
beaten in every race throughout the first season; but, if they are 
good sports, they will stick to it until they learn how to beat the 
other fellow. In power-boat racing, no matter how great a chance 
the other man seems to have on paper, there is still always an ele- 
ment of luck that enters into it, and “no race is won till it is lost,” 
according to the old saying. 

If power-boat men want racing at all they should support racing 
at the present time, whether they finish inthe van or in the ruck. 
The mark of a good sportsman is one who can take his licking and 
still enjoy the sport. These remarks are not addressed to owners 
of high-speed hydroplanes, although it might still apply to some 
of them, but to the rank and file of men who ought to be in the 
racing game and who stay out merely because they figure that they 
cannot win. Every now and then a boat comes along that in a 
measure beats the rule, and gets away with the bacon. These are 
abuses that will creep in until a satisfactory set of rules is finally 
adopted. Even then some will occur, but they should not be 
sufficient to keep men out of the game. 


About a month ago a law was passed by 
Ready-Made Congress admitting to American registry for- 
American Ships eign ships for the overseas trade—Congress 
just having awakened to the fact that it would 
be a fine thing in this world’s crisis to have an American merchant 
marine, though they have been blind to the value of American 
ships for the past forty years. The present law, which is merely 
an extension of the Panama Canal act of two years ago (admit- 
ting to registry ships for foreign trade under five years of age), 
has not resulted in any great scramble to obtain American regis- 
try, although the President has even suspended the law requiring 
American survey and the manning of ships with American officers. 
One or two American lines operating British ships have changed 
their flag, keeping, however, their foreign officers. In all, at this 
writing only sixteen ships have transferred to American registry, 
and these are vessels already owned in this country but operated 
under foreign flags. Whether the change will be permanent or 
not, only time can tell. 

The measure, however, is an emergency one pure and simple, 
and it is not likely that many ship owners will transfer to the 
American flag to compete against the low cost of foreign opera- 
tion, especially as the cream of the business—the American coast- 
wise trade, or between ports of the Atlantic and the Pacific—is 
still barred to such ships. You cannot make a ready-made mer- 
chant marine in this way; and while we think it is a good plan, 
probably, to get ships in any way we-can,*there isn’t much credit 
or pride to be had in a merchant mariné.of’ vessels built, mannéd 
and run by foreigners—the only Anierican'thing about them being 
the dollars backing the venture. 
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Easy Method of Calculating Horsepower 
; } _ PortsmouTH, N. H. 
Can you give me an easy formula for calculating the horsepower of a 
gasolene engine, knowing the bore and stroke? What is the method usually 
used in this country where a brake test is not made? ee 
One of the simplest ways of getting the horsepower of an engine is 
that based on the A. L. A. M. formula for four-cycle motors, which is as 
follows: 


DX N 
2% 


In which D equals the diameter of the cylinder in inches, N equals the 
number of cylinders, and 2% is a constant, assuming that the engine speed 
is 1,000 revolutions per minute. The latter, of course, is only approximate. 
If the speed is slower the result must be reduced proportionately. The 
formula works out best with engines of normal stroke running between 
700 and 1,200 revolutions per minute. 

This is the formula most conveniently used for determining the horse- 
power of automobile and marine engines, and is commonly used in practice, 
though, of course, brake-horsepower gives the most accurate measure of 
power developed. 


nm. Po = 


For Preventing Mast Hoops from Sticking 
Hyannis, Mass. 

I enclose in this a sketch showing the method I used on two Cape 
Cod catboats that I owned to prevent the mast hoops from sticking in 
hoisting or lowering sail. This consists of tacking a small piece of line 
about the size of a cod line along the forward side of the mast from the 
jaws of the gaff when the sail is hoisted to the gooseneck. The line is 
fastened with double-pointed tacks, and it effectively prevents the binding 
of the hoops on the mast, and does away with the necessity of keeping 
the mast greased or slushed. A. B. 


Converting Power into Electricity 
New Yor«k Cry. 


I would like to have your idea on the following 
subject: I am intending to build a V-transom 
cruiser 50 feet long, 10 feet beam, draft about 34 
inches, displacement without motor about 2 tons. 
The plans call for a 50-60-horsepower gasolene 
motor, weighing not over 1,250, to drive it at a 
speed of 14 miles per hour. 

My idea is this: I want a gas-electric boat— 
that is, one which is driven by electricity generated 
by its own power plant. The current is to be de- 
veloped by a gasolene motor driving a dynamo sup- 
plying current which, in turn, drives an electric 
motor. I think because of the slight loss of 
efficiency in electrical transmission, and also on ac- 
count of the constant direct pull of the electric 
motor, it is possible for a boat to perform its func- 
tions on much less horsepoyer than is required with 
the usual type of gasolene motor. 

Please let me know how I can figure out the 
electric horsepower required to drive a boat. Also 
what is the average horsepower ratio between gaso- 
lene and electric motors required to drive a boat at 
the same speed. 











Regarding electric power for a 50-foot V-bot- 
tom cruiser, I believe that you will do much better 
to stick to the gasolene engine called for in your 
For preventing mast- plans. Fitting electric power would involve in- 
hoops from sticking stalling an engine of about 60-75 horsepower in 





N this Department we will answer questions concerning the problems which boat 
owners are constantly running up against in the operation of their motors or the 
handling of their boats. Theoretical as well as practical questions will be an- 
swered promptly by mail, and when of sufficient interest will be printed for the 
benefit of YACHTING readers. This service is free. Don’t hesitate to make use of it. 
Address, Information Department, YACHTING, 141 W. 36th St., New York City. 
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place of the 50-6o called for, and would also involve buying a dynamo and 
a motor. The efficiency of this combination would hardly be over 80 per 
cent, besides which there will be your shafting and propeller losses. The 
expense would be very much greater, and we believe that it would be a 
costly experiment. 

There have been a few installations of this kind made, but all that 
occur to me are in steam vessels, and are used as a reduction gear between 
a steam turbine and the propeller. You will doubtless know that the 
efficiency of the steam turbine is greatest at high revolutions, while the 
average steamship propeller should turn rather slowly. Mechanical gears 
have been used to let the turbine revolve rapidly while the revolutions of 
the propeller are kept low. 

One of the Chicago fire boats has a turbine-driven electric generator 
and motor-driven propellers. In this case one reason for installing this 
plant was to allow the control of the propellers from the pilot house. A 
somewhat similar gear is now being tested on a naval collier—U. S. S. 
Jupiter. The first installation on her was not a success. In this case the 
motor and generator were both designed and built especially for this ship, 
and are of high voltage—2,200, I believe. 

I do not see any advantages that you would gain over the ordinary 
clutch, and strongly advise you not to install an electric gear. 


Cylinder Flooding 

NorFoik, VA. 
I have a 28-horsepower, two-cylinder, two-cycle engine, 7 inches bore x 
71% inches stroke, and have had a lot of trouble with the cylinders, particu- 
larly the after one, flooding. After running the engine at a stretch of eight 
or ten hours I have to remove the base and take out from a pint to a quart 
of gasolene. The engine runs all right at first, but after a long period 
begins to choke up and miss. Can you tell me what the trouble is? I have 

written to the manufacturers, but can get no satisfactory answer. C.K. 


I believe that your trouble is caused by a poor vaporization of the 
gasolene, with the consequence that some of it does not burn and collects 
in a pocket in the intake manifold, where it eventually collects in such 
quantities as to make succeeding mixtures too rich. This is apt to be the 
case in engines of large bore, especially where a gas of heavy specific 
gravity is used. 

If you have your carburetor adjustments right, so that you are not 
getting a rich mixture, look closely to your intake valve and see that it 
does not lift too much and that the tension on the spring is not too weak. 
If this is the trouble it might also be well to arrange to heat the air before 
it enters the carburetor. This can be done by means of an air intake pipe 
to the carburetor running along the side of the exhaust manifold jacket. 


Gear for Running at Slow Speed 
Curicaco, ILL. 

I have a 35-foot motor boat, which I use for fishing purposes, but have 
had great trouble in throttling the engine down so as to run slow enough 
for trolling or other fishing. When throttling down below a certain 
number of revolutions the engine will not run satisfactorily, although it is 
supposed to have a wide range of speed. Is there any way that I can geta 
special gear so that I can have absolute control of the speed? M. B. 


The fault you mention is one that is common with many marine 
engines of to-day using a one-speed clutch. Possibly the best thing for 
you to do is to install an automobile gear box with several speeds, which 
can be used without removing the load from your engine, or you can have 
a specially made gear box with a low speed. Any maker of reverse gears 
would probably make a special gear for you. 

Another method of getting over your difficulty is by the use of a re- 
versible propeller. With a single reversible propeller, however, as the 
blades approach the neutral. position the load on the engine is removed and 
the engine speeds up. There is one company, though, that makes a double 
reversible propeller, so arranged as to keep a constant load on the engine 
at all times. Still, you would have no trouble using an ordinary automobile 
gear box of a size suitable for the horsepower of your engine. 
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Racing Season Drawing to a Close 

Though the yachting season, so far as the racing activities of the club 
go, was brought.to a close on September 19 with a special club race, the 
activities at the club are by no means over, especially for those members 
who own yachts, and most of the club fleet will be kept in commission until 
after the first of October. Many of’the boats.are even kept in until after 
election day in November, and quite a fleet flying the club’s burgee gathers 
in Lloyd’s Harbor over that week-end. 

There is no club on the Sound whose members get their boats in the 
water as early, or keep them in as late, as those of the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club. In fact, there is hardly any club whose members get as much 
all-round use of the club house, for Harrison Island is practically open all 
the year round, and there is something going on every Saturday and 
Sunday during the year to hold the interest of the boys. The winner of 
the special club race on September 19 was Yuron, owned by W. H. 
Mackintosh. She won the Hubley. Trophy from a fleet of ten boats. 


The trap-shooters in the club are getting out their guns and oiling 
them up preparatory to the opening of the trap-shooting season, which 
starts early in November. Last year a new shooting platform and new 
traps were installed on the easterly side of Harrison Island, and the club 
is thus provided with as good facilities as any club in the New York dis- 
trict. For the coming shooting season the trustees are figuring on either 
building a large sun parlor adjunct to the winter club house or keeping 
open the lower floor of the summer club house, which will involve some 
new heating apparatus. The latter plan will probably be carried through, 
in which case the trap-shooters may feel assured of commodious winter 
quarters, including a library, sitting room, billiard room, bar, etc. 

The club has also made arrangements for a special gun club member- 
ship, and a number of shooters have taken advantage of this privilege— 
several of them later becoming full members of the club. Shooting is held 
for an trophies on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays from November 
o April. 

The Summer Regatta 

One of the largest regattas ever run by the club was the twenty-ninth 
annual, which was held on August 22, when 78 yachts, representing nineteen 
classes, crossed the starting line. There was a fine northwesterly breeze 
at the time, but it petered out and became very fluky before the finish, so 
that many of the boats did not cross the line inside of the time limit, and 
could not be timed by the committee. However, in several of the classes 
the racing was extremely close and keen. The winners in the various 
classes were: 

New York 30’s—Okee. 

Sound Schooners—Moira. 

Handicap Class—First Division—Alert. 

Handicap Class—Second Division—Sally IX. 

Handicap Class—Third Division—Cliphora. 

Handicap Class—Fourth Division—Not timed. 

Class “R”—Joyetta. 

Larchmont Inter-Club—Whiff. 

Glencove Jewel Class—Moonstone. 

Special Yawl Class—Mediator. 

Sonder Class—Juanita. 

New Rochelle One-Design—La Rochelle. 

Star Class—Snapper. 

Manhasset Bay One-Design—Kit. 

Indian Harbor One-Design—Yaqui. 


The second Ladies’ Day, with dinner and vaudeville, on September 11, 


was “some entertainment.” according to those who were there, and even 


eclipsed the earlier efforts in this line, held in July. The club house was 
crowded; the dinner was excellent and the entertainment the finest that 
has ever been given at a New Rochelle “party.” 


These Ladies’ Days seem 
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to be distinctly popular with the men as well as with the ladies. This 
entertainment was followed on September 19 by an old-fashioned beef- 
steak dinner, to which the ladies were also invited. There was a noticeable 
shortage of knives and forks and there were no dress suits on hand, but 
the beefsteak was fine. In the music line there were some great Southern 
melodies, with “coon songs” galore, followed by dancing. It was the first 
beefsteak to which the ladies had been invited. 


Commodore Mahlsted’s flagship Okee was towed down to Gravesend 
Bay behind a Dalzell tug late in August to take part in the racing at the 
Atlantic Yacht Club race week. There wasn’t much to it but Okee, as she 
won every race in her class, and took the series prize without any trouble. 
It’s a shame to take the silverware, Commodore! 


George P. Granbery has bought recently the Class “P” sloop Timandra, 
owned by Commodore J. B. Fallin, of the Corinthian Yacht Club of 
Marblehead, and at this writing is on his way around the Cape with a 
picked deep-water crew, consisting of M. L. Kattenhorn, “Charley” Mars- 
land and George Malloy. He expects to arrive at the club anchorage about 
September 25. 

The Timandra has been a very consistent Class “P” racer, and though 
outbuilt in recent years she has always done remarkably well. She beat 
Josephine in one race this summer during Marblehead raee week, finishing 
second in a fleet of nine Class “P” boats. This is the first Class “P’” boat 
to be owned in the club. 


If New Rochelle Yacht Club members are contemplating a new one- 
design class for next year they will do well to look into the little one- 
design auxiliary racing class of the Huntington Yacht Club built this year. 
These boats are about 23 feet long over all, and are fast and roomy litle 
knockabouts, with, in addition, a small 3-horsepower engine. Perhaps with 
a class of boats like this we might develop some real power boat racers in 
the club. As a rule the power boat members are not very keen racing men. 


Commodore Given’s flagship, Canadice, has been in great demand dur- 
ing the season as a committee boat. She acted in that capacity in the 
annual regatta and also for the race of the Handicap Class on Septem- 
ber 12. 


George Malloy, of the defunct Robin Hood, recently went on a cruise 
down East with A. D. Seymour and “Marty” Kattenhorn on the former’s 
yacht Olwyn. George was a little bit worried about the Rules of the Road 
on some of the night runs. He tried to commit the sailing rules to memory 
with the aid of the well-known rhyme for fixing these in one’s head. It 
is said, on good ‘authority, that he got one of them twisted, and was 
sailing by the following rule: 

When ahead a vessel’s lights are seen, 

And one is red and the other green, 

Just shut your eyes and go between. 
Some rule! 


The only members that are glad the season is over are the house com- 
mittee. They heave a sigh of relief when October I comes around, espe- 
cially Bullock, who has the launch service on his mind day and night. He 
shouldn’t worry, however, as the service has been the best this summer 
we have ever seen. 


The pool tournament is drawing to a close with five members still in 
the running. Results can be announced next month. 


As a wind*up to the season the old-fashioned Rhode Island clam bake, 
held on September 27, was a great success. It was a real clam bake, with 
the clams cooked on the rocks and all the trimmings that go with it. 
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/ boats seems to be an 
every-day occurrence 
with The C. C. Smith 
Boat & Engine Company, 
Algonac, Mich., who built 
the boats shown above 
that finished first, second 
and third in the Gold 
Challenge Cup Races held 
July 30 and 31, on Lake 
George. 


Having tried the various marine var- 
nishes on the market, and realizing fully 
how important is the selection of a finish, 
this. well-known concern invariably 
chooses Valspar to withstand the severe 
wear and tear of its speed boats. 

Let us send you our practical booklet 
entitled “Valspar for Boats’’. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
456 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Largest Fees wna sap of Fs + ee 
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Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 


Its service is absolutely free 
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News of the Portland 


Our old friends of the Boston Yacht Club, with a goodly fleet of 
sail, paid us their annual visit the latter part of August. They reached 
Peak’s Island mooring on August 24, and the festivities started in that 
evening with a concert and dance at the Island, at which many members 
of the Portland Yacht Club were present. The next day the fleet laid 
over in Portland, and there was a ball game in the morning between the 
members of the Power Squadron and of the Sailing Squadron, while in 
the afternoon there was a reception on board of the Boston Yacht Club’s 
flagship, Shawmut, given by Commodore A. W. Chesterton. In the even- 
ing the yachts were illuminated and there was dancing and skating ashore. 

The fleet got under way on August 26 to continue its cruise to the 
eastward. At the request of the Boston Yacht Club a number of Portland 
Yacht Club boats accompanied the squadron on this part of the cruise, the 





ports of call being Winnegance Bay and Five Islands, returning to Port- 
land off the Portland Yacht Club house on August 28. There wasn’t a dull 
nage from the time the fleet got their mud-hooks on the morning of 
the 20th. 

As a wind-up to the cruise an old-fashioned smoker was held at the 
Portland Yacht Club when the fleet got in on the 28th. It was “some 
night”—take it from those who were there. 


The annual monthly meeting of the club was held on Wednesday, 
September 2, and brought out a good-sized crowd of the boys. Plans 
for the winter were talked over and some changes in the banquet hall 
were taken up, in order to give more room for the monthly dinners 
throughout the winter. 


The meeting of the power boat squadron was also held on September 
2. Certificates were presented to those members of the squadron who 
had passed the examinations qualifying them to fly the ensign of the 
squadron. The power boat squadron is in a flourishing condition. 


The 1914 year book of the Portland Yacht Club has recently been 
issued from the secretary’s office. It is a very complete booklet, containing 
house rules, amendments of the by-laws and so forth. The book shows 
a total active membership of 404, while the fleet numbers 155—a particu- 
larly large percentage of boats to members. The fleet includes many types 
and rigs—steamers, schooners, sloops, power boats, racing dories, etc. As 
yet hydroaeroplanes are not found in the list. 


The chairman of the entertainment committee is being overrun with 
applications from volunteers who want to be of real help to the committee 
during the Little Dinners next winter. The applications have been coming 
in so fast that it takes one man’s time to take care of them. We never 
knew before how keen the members of the Portland Yacht Club are on 
work. If you haven’t already sent in your name do so at once to Mr. F. W. 
Wardwell. There’s still room for a few good men. 


The loss of the Stefansson Arctic exploration ship, Karluk, recently, 
and the rescue of those that were left of her crew from Wrangell Island, 
comes close home to the members of the Portland Yacht Club, inasmuch 
as the captain of the Karluk, Capt. “Bob” Bartlett, was the captain of our 
fellow-member, Rear-Admiral Robert E. Peary’s. ship Roosevelt, and ac- 
companied Peary on many of his Arctic expeditions. Capt. Bartlett made 
his way from Wrangell Island to the coast of Siberia over the ice, and 
brought the first news of the loss of the ship. Some criticism has developed 
of the vessel in which Stefansson attempted to make his trip, and com- 
parisons have been made with the Roosevelt, which was built especially 
for Arctic work, while the Karluk was an old whaler. It has been sug- 
gested that Rear-Admiral Peary’s successful attainment of the Pole in 
the North and Amundsen’s in the South, have rather blinded-other Arctic 
explorers to the dangers and hardships of such an expedition, forgetting 
possibly that the results obtained by these two were only possible after 
years of trying labor, hardship and experience, and the very best of 
equipment. The rescue, by the way, was made by a power boat after the 
revenue cutter Bear had failed to get through the ice. 
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The yachting season for the members of the Portland Yacht Clubi 
practically at an end. A few power craft will remain’ in the water unt 
October, but the better part of the fleet is alread snugly stowed in thei 
winter quarters. Without doubt this season has been the poorest Main 
has ever known—that is, in the number of pleasure craft that have visite 
us. The weather during the entire summer has been anything but it 
viting, and many yachtsmen who contemplated a trip to Maine waters ha 
to give it. up. ae 

The interest in sailing seems to be increasing in this vicinity, if o 
can judge from some of the new members of our club. Several jug 
admitted are either owners of sailing yachts or are building. 


Commodore R. K. Dyer and Rear-Commodore Holman Day 4 
planning a trip to Florida in Capt. Day’s Davy Jones II. They will leav 
early in October. 





Chicago Speed Boat Championship Postponed 
The executive committee of the Annual Water Carnival and Speel 
Boat Championships, whose regatta was to be held this year at Chicag 
on September 19 to 27, decided that on account of the European war aii 
the unusual business conditions that prevailed in this country durin 
September it was best to postpone the races until another year. This} 
a wise move, as the latter part of the season was pretty well broken 
owing to the war, besides which the dates selected were rather late int 
season to hold a motor boat regatta on Lake Michigan. It will be possibl 
to obtain a much more satisfactory date next year. 
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LONG-DISTANCE 
POWERED WITH A 26-30-H. P, BUFFALO ENGINE 


WINNER OF THIS YEAR’S PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
RACE ON PUGET SOUND, 
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NOT AN ENGINE FOR EVERY BOAT 


but an exceptionally high-grade ma- 
chine for the better class of cruising 
and working boats. 


















Extremely economical in 
fuel consumption and upkeep 





10 to 75 H.P. 2, 4, 6 CYLINDERS 





ALAGD 





Fae Smpuirico ENGINE 


We Will Be Glad to Send Descriptive Matter 


The S. M. JONES COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory : 
614 SEGUR AVENUE, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Representatives: 


POWER BOAT ENGINEERING COMPANY, 136 Liberty Street, New York Ci 
A. W. LePAGE GASOLINE ENGINE AND SUPPLY COMP 


‘ANY, Vancouver, B. 
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Motor Boat Electric 


A complete new line of 
lynamos is being furnished for 
arine lighting work, and the 
arious component parts have 
been inproved, making them 
ore compact and serviceable. 


The APELCO Systems are 
urnished in three different sizes, 
Lnownas Model B-1, B-2and B-3. 








cold. 





Our FREE BOOKLET on Motor Boat Lighting and Starting Systems 
or booklets explaining in detail our several products, will be sent cheer- 238 Speedway 





Lighting Outfits EQUIP YOUR BOAT WITH 


Prest-O-Primer 


TO MAKE MOTOR 
STARTING EASY 


start without fail or two or 
three slow easy turns, even in zero weather, when 
primed with acetylene through the intake manifold. 

The Prest-O-Primer use a “thin mixture” of 
acetylene at low pressure, and has the same effect 
“thin”’ gasoline mixture—but 
with the difference that, being a ready-made gas, 
acetylene fires unfailingly regardless of intense 


‘Frozen engines”’ 


on the engine as a 


The Prest-O-Primer is easily and quickly in- 
stalled on any motor, and makes hand cranking, or 
the use of a “rear starter’’ so easy, quick and 
positive that’ you need no more complicated 
mechanism. Works from the same Prest-O-Lite 
that you use for lighting. 


Prest-O-Lite for Lighting 


is thoroughly efficient, safe and economical under all marine conditions 
—the only satisfactory system for boats. 


Write for complete information on 
Prest-O-Lite for starting and lighting 


APELCO B-2 Motorboat Electric Lighting System THE PREST-O-LITE CO. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











fully upon request. Or, better still, call at our nearest service and 


aaeighesial 








distributing station for full information. 


APPLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 














DISTRIBUTING AND SERVICE STATIONS 


BLANTA ¢. ois © shies 10-12 E. HarrisSt. LOS ANGELES ..... 1215 S. Hope St. 
BOSTON . . . St. Germain and Mass, Ave. MINNEAPOLIS ...... . 34 S. 8th St. 


-HICAGO 5%. eb ee 64-72 E. 14th St. NEWARK......... 290 Halsey St. 
ENCINNATE = ss ass wack 811 Race St. NEW YORK....... 18-20 W. 63d St. 
DAILAS.......... .402S. Ervay St. PHILADELPHIA . . . 210-212 N. 18th St. 
LL, ee sar 427 E.3d St. SAN FRANCISCO ..... 1028 Geary St. 
DETROIT ad . . « » 972 Woodward Ave. SEATTLE......«.-.-. 1628 Broadway 
SANGAS CIRG .. 6. oss 5s 1827 Grand Ave. TORONTO ......... 469 Yonge St 


LONDON BUENOS AIRES 
Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 





NOW READY 


Volume XIV of Yachting 


JULY to DECEMBER (inclusive), 1913 
Beautifully Bound in Blue and Gold 


Circulation Dept., achting, 141 West S8Gth St., N. Y. 














REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





The Hyde Turbine 
Type Propeller 


IS UNEXCELLED 


For Speed, Pleasure or 
Commercial Boats, 


Use a Hyde and Get Results 


MANUFACTURED BY 


a Hyde Windlass Co., 


BATH, ME., U. S. A. 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free 
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The Stratford Shoal Race 


The annual Stratford Shoal Race, held under the auspices of the 
Harlem Yacht Club, was started at 6 o’clock on the evening of August 15. 
There were fourteen starters, varying from the Class'“P” sloop Wianno, 
owned by William Haywood, down to the little Sonder Peg. A special 
class was formed for the Larchmont Inter-Club boats, of which there were 
two starters. As usual the handicap class was well represented. 

The light breeze made the race a particularly trying one for the smaller 
fry, who were unfortunate enough not to reach the stakeboat at the Middle 
Ground Light before the tide turned to flood.. As a result they were at a 
standstill off Old- Field Point for hours. The Wianno finished in remark- 
ably fast time, considering the conditions, covering the course in 13 hours 
11 minutes. Alert was the winner of second prize and Rita of third prize; 
Rohilla took the handicap prize, being the second boat to finish, about an 
hour after Wianno. 

The Last Bay Race 


* The third and last of the Bay races for boats enrolled in the club was 
held on September 13. These races have been very successful this year, 
due largely to the care and good judgment used by the regatta committee 
in the handicapping, thus giving all an equal chance, whether cruiser or 
racing machine. 

A fresh easterly wind was blowing when the boats went over the 
starting line. The first leg was a reach to Locust Point, then a broad reach 
to a mark off the Westchester Country Club, and a beat back to the start- 
ing line. 

At the end of the first round, Tillicum was in the lead with Peg second 
and Merry Wing third. On the last leg of the second round it was nip and 
tuck between Tillicum and Peg, but Capt. Lindeman, sailing Tillicum, suc- 
ceeded in finishing first by less than a second in the closest sailed Bay race 


of the year. 
Club House Chat 

The attendance at the Club dances this season is a marked tribute to 
the efficiency and originality of the new chairman of the entertainment 
committee, Mr. George Thomas. At the anniversary of the club more than 
200 members and guests partook of the dinner, and later did the light 
fantastic in the main room and on the lawns. Labor Day night was prac- 
tically a repetition, the club house being taxed to the limit to care for those 
who sought for another opportunity to enjoy the club’s hospitality. 

Capt. “Ben” Bates, a charter member of the club, Sundayed in our 
midst and a good time was had by all, Come again, Ben. 


The Zingara, Fred Newton’s Buzzard Bay sloop, started on a three 
weeks’ cruise down East, Sunday, September 13. We forgot to add that 
Fred and a large party were on board, but take this opportunity to make the 
correction. Old “Bill” Rice, said to be the oldest inhabitant of City Island, 
declared it was as fine a looking party “as he ever seen.’ 

The already large fleet of the club has been increased by the addition 
of Rita, owned by Paul R. Cuddihy. Rita was formerly the Red Rover, one 
of the three Gielow boats built for the “P” class. 


Perhaps the most unusual voyage ever taken by a Corinthian is that of 
our member, Mr. George Archer, who recently arrived in the Bay with the 
sloop Zeta, having sailed her all the way from Chicago. Zeta is about 34 
feet long over all. She was manned by Mr. Archer, skipper, and Mrs. 
Archer, crew. When they reached Buffalo an engine was installed, the 
mast unstepped, and the long passage through the canal was covered under 
power. The entire trip consumed about two months, and during that time 
the little sloop and her courageous crew saw some rough weather on the 
Lakes. The cabin, which otherwise was meant for housing the crew, was 
almost entirely occupied by two large trunks, so large in fact that the club 
measurer, Mr. John Wimmer, a mathematician of long experience, was 
called in consultation to devise a way to remove them from the cabin after 
the boat reached her anchorage off thé club house. 


Harlem Yacht Club Happenings 
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_ The houseboat colony has broken up houseboat-keeping—which yw 
think is a new word and hope to use again, probably in the spring, whe 
they begin houseboat-keeping again. 


This year the Labor Day cruise had Cold Spring Harbor for i 
destination, and a large representation of the fleet assembled there. The 
usual good time was had and the sail home, Labor Day, in a spanking 
northwester, furnished a good test of the weatherly qualities of the fleet. 


“Tom” Press, who is a Corinthian on Saturday and Sunday, and a 
Assistant District Attorney of New York County on the other five day 
of the week, has a few plans in mind to land Mahaska, his Manhassett Ba 
one-design boat, at the top of the class next season. 


Mr. George Acker has reduced his record of eating breakfast at thé 
club each morning from five to two minutes, and has likewise increased thé 
length of his nightly rest by three minutes—and all this to get the morning 
express train to the closed Cotton Exchange. Otherwise George is in good 
spirits. 


The Ocean Challenge Cup, which was won by ex-Commodore Johij 
Crowley’s Ediana last summer, is on exhibition at the club. The cup is 
an immense silver one. 


The club will go out of commission on October 17, and as usual the 
event will be celebrated by one of the famous beefsteak parties. Several 
unusual features are promised by the committee in charge, and we art 
eagerly looking forward to the occasion. Those who have heretofor 
enjoyed this annual feature will require no urging to attend, but it is their 
duty to enlighten the other less fortunate ones on the pleasures of the 
affair. 

Under the guidance of Commodore Franklin C. Sullivan, the club has 
had a pleasant and prosperous season. The membership has been increase¢ 
the club grounds have been improved, and everything has been done t 
increase the facilities of the club. 








WIANNO, WINNER OF THE STRATFORD SHOAL RACE 
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Safety First 


The engine that the Life 
Savers Use. 


Send for Catalogues. 


HOLMES MOTOR CO., Inc. 


West Mystic, Conn. 
BOSTON OFFICE - 50STATEST. 
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New Books tor Yachtsmen 





' 

4 JUST PUBLISHED 

a SOUTH SEA SHIPMATES 

ayd ; BY JOHN BARRY 

Ba This sea story by John Barry strikes an entirely new note in the 


sea fiction of the present time. The author, a sailor himself, who 

has worked up from the forecastle, till he had a master’s certificate, 
the knows his subject thoroughly, and writes of the sea and ships as 
the they are found in Australia, New Zealand, and the South Sea 
i Islands. $1.50 net. Postage 12c. 


A YEAR WITH A WHALER 


oh BY WALTER NOBLE BURNS 


- Out of sheer desire to see what it was like Mr. Burns shipped as 

“greenhorn” on a whaler making the voyage from San Francisco 
the up into the Arctic. They wallowed through hurricanes, traded 
eral with the natives, bumped the Arctic ice floes, and caught their 
ar share of bowheads. It is a story of personal adventure and ob- 
fore servation, perhaps a last first-hand glimpse of a dying industry 
hei and of the life it entailed on the men who followed it. Illustrated. 


the 12 mo. $2.00 net. Postage 12c. 


' THE AMERICA’S CUP RACES 
Se0 BY HERBERT L. STONE 


A complete history of the racers and races from the time of the 
first race down to the latest Shamrock to challenge for the cup. 


Descriptions of the boats with plans and working diagrams are 
j given for the benefit of practical yachtsmen. For the layman an 
‘\ account of the human side of the races is included, giving the in- 


teresting details connected with each boat and the man who built 
and raced her. Its purpose is to make evident the significance 
and tradition attached to this great yachting event. Illustrated. 
$2.00 net. Postage 12c. 


BY CLAUDE WORTH 

Illustrated with maps and diagrams. This book is designed 
especially for those who find in cruising their greatest pastime and 
sport. A part of the volume is given over to the description of 
various cruises, but its greatest value is in the practical suggestions 
as to types of boats and rig and equipment necessary to make 
cruises safe and comfortable. Such subjects as ballast, ground 
tackle, sanitation, etc., are treated at considerable length. Full 
diagrams and useful designs for single-handed cruisers are appended. 
$2.50 net. Postage, $15c. 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 
OR DIRECT 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 














Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 








Edson Manufacturing Company 
Established 1859 


260 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 








DURKEE’S 
New Marine Hardware Catalogue 


Before going to press with our Mammoth Marine Hardware Cata- 
logue for 1915, we invite anyone having any article of merit, of 
interest to Motor Boat Owners and Yachtsmen—to correspond a 


once with our Publicity Department. .y 


CHAS. D. DURKEE & CO., Inc. 


**Manufacturers of Marine Hardware’’ 
2 and 3 South Street New York 
FACTORY, GRASMERE, Staten Island, N. Y. City 
Send 30 cents for postage on 1012 page Catalogue No. 14. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR *‘DURKEE’’ GOODS 














Rater nana ay : ‘ 
MARINE MODELS 
MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIAL MECHANICAL DEVICES 


The H. E. Boucher Mfg. Co., (50 Lafayette St., N.Y. 





















Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free 
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The BEST in Marine Upholstery 


Gives much more satisfaction and costs no more if you go to 


M. W. FOGG 


202 FRONT STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
MAKER, SINCE 1845 


i ired to furnish and the 
hi ; og Wi 





ET anal anh te cael demag ee ole ake 
my work attractive. me estimate. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 











High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired 

for any pressure. We make 
only work of merit. 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted.” 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street : : : New York 








GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


Practical Boat Builder 


Specialties in 10, 11, and 12-feet lap stroke cedar yacht 
tenders, $4.75 per foot. Swampscott dories all sizes, 
motor boats, etc. 


16 Elmwood Road Swampscott, Mass. 








LET US FIGURE ON YOUR NEW YACHT. 


We build yachts complete and there is no divided re- 
sponsibility. Our 20th Century Motor, which we build 
in our own shop, is considered one of the leading engines. 
We are in position to build you a complete yacht, fur- 
nished and equipped, at prices that cannot be equaled 
when construction and finish are taken into consideration. 

N. Y. YACHT LAUNCH AND ENGINE CoO. 
Morris Heights, New York 











THOMPSON AUTOMATIC FEATHERING PROPELLER 


for Auxiliaries stops the drag of the solid wheel— 


works to perfection. 
Try one on your Motor Tender. 


NOYES MACHINE COMPANY 
257 Front Street 31 Nelson Street 
SOUTH PORTLAND, ME. ST. JOHNS, N. B. 











should buy the Frisbie 


FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 


Coll St., Middletown, Conn. 
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The Stratford Shoal Race 
(Continued from page 174) 
not finish until 3:51, and Blue Peter came in some 

time towards sunset, and was not timed. 

Altogether, Klyaway III is a wonderful craft, 
and, although her passenger was wet to the skin 
and lame from holding on, it was a great trip. To 
my mind she is the sensational boat of this year. 
Weather such as we had on that Saturday tests 
not only the reliability of the motor—her big mill 
did not miss an explosion—but the model ana con- 
struction of the hull, as well as the nerve of the 
owner. .Such a race seems to me better for .the 
sport than grinding round and round a smooth- 
water triangle or running to Peekskill and back 
on the placid waters of the North River. 





How the League Went to Sea 


(Continued from page 177) 
manship, he scarcely appeared to appreciate the 
presence on the Zenobia of twenty master 
mariners, some of whom had held command when 
he was a child in arms, and some long before he 
was born. 

But the mates simply reveled in the old men; 
as also did the boys, who saved them many a trip 
aloft, and in return were rewarded with welcome 
additions to their mess from the “L. A. M.’s” 
stores. 

Crossing the Great Australian Bight, the 
Zenobia got a good dusting, one that necessitated 
all hands being called to shorten sail. 

I was in the second mate’s watch, and when 
the summons came at about four bells in the 
morning, the ancients popped night-capped heads 
over their bunks as Phil, who called us, lit the 
wildly swinging lamp and remarked: “A nasty 
night, gentlemen, and 1l’m sorry to disturb you, 
but the old hooker’s got more than she can carry, 
and something’ll go presently unless you turn out 
and show a leg pretty smartly.” 

We could hear the roar of the gale very plainly; 
hear, too, the slapping of the big seas as they hit 
the vessel’s bows with resounding smacks, while 
cataracts of water poured incessantly over the 
break of the fo’c’sle, the floor of which was afloat 
with a tide that, as she rolled, rushed from one 
side to the other, half-way up the row of chests 
lashed to the bunk-stanchions. 

The ancients grunted and groaned. But they 
rose to the occasion like the genuine ocean war- 
riors they once had been. And the flow of lan- 
guage they indulged in as the cold water swirled 
about their legs, and the ship in her lurches sent 
them careening to leeward and back again, came 
as a surprise even to us who had ere now sailed 
with artists in commination. 

Especially notable for their performances in this 
line were a doctor and a retired miller—ex-mayor 
of a big suburban borough and a prominent 
church warden—a detail, this last, which was the 
cause of some chaff as the watch, accoutred to its 
last soul-and-body lashing, eventually made its 
way on deck. 

As we clambered and groped aft along the 
sloping, slippery weather-side through the thick 
darkness, gfeen seas smashed over the rail and 
pounded us. From aloft came the hoarse shouts 
of the port watch at work on the topgallantsails 
and upper topsail. As we started to elew-up on 
the main, the gale seemed to increase in weight 
until the Zenobia lay right over to it, with the 
water coming in sheets over her lee rail... 

How the ancients got aloft that night nobody 
but themselves can tell. I passed some of them 
flattened on the almost horizontal main-rigging 
like black beetles stuck on cardboard. They could 
be heard encouraging each other with weird cries 
and shrill oaths, as they clutched and clawed their 
way over the ratlines. And eventually they 
reached the yards where the flapping, banging 
billows of canvas awaited them. 

Lord was at the wheel, a splendid helmsman; 
and it was owing to him as much as anything that 
we never lost a stitch. But it was a hard con- 
tract, and by the time daylight arrived, and the 
Zengbia was under her lower topsails and reefed 
fore and main courses, all the stiffening was out 
of the ancients. The watch that went below at 
eight bells recked nothing of breakfast. They 
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To Be Published Monthly 


The demand for ALL OUT. 
DOORS has forced the change 
from a quarterly to a monthly. 
The October issue is now on sale, 













It contains the condensed fed- 
eral and state game laws. Stories 
and pictures in wonderful variety. 
Duck shooting. Deer hunting, 
Tennis helps. Golf hints 
How to do things out-o’-doors. 
How to keep well. Everything 
brief. Everything readable, 
Large pages. Large pictures. 


On sale at all newsstands, 15 cents. Or better, use the 
coupon aud be certain of a full year of enjoyment. 





ALL OUTDOORS, Inc., 
145 West 36th St., New York 


I enclose one dollar for one year’s sub 
scription to ALL OUTDOORS. 


Name 


























Buy your fittings for the Lauz 
or Yacht at the 


“QUALITY HOUSE” 
A. S. Morss Co., {62 
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turned in all standing, sore, and strained in 
y limb, cut and bruised, and generally shaken 
+ a very considerable extent. 
for the watch on deck, it merely stood by 
dozed in all sorts of ‘odd corners where a 
» shelter might be found. <5 
ut they all soon recovered their spirits, and 
with each other in relating their experiences 
escapes while up aloft. 

(To be concluded) 
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Get in Touch with Durkee 

-D. Durkee & Co., of 2 South Street, New 
k City, at present making up their new cata- 
e for 1915, invite anyone who knows of or 
Fes any article of use to motor boat or sail- 
+ owners or to the marine trade, to. get in 
h with them so that the article may be in- 
Hed in their catalogue. 

his new catalogue, which will be ready for 
very on January 10, will be the finest that this 
pany has ever put out—which is saying a good 
l, as anyone who has seen the previous Durkee 
logues can testify. By getting the catalogue 
early prospective purchasers can have plenty 
ime to secure full information concerning all 
cles listed in it. 
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STERLING 


The Engine of Refinement — 
DR THE FINEST BOATS THAT FLOAT 





srling Engine Co., 1258 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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: ffolp Gasolene 
150 “Ba or 

rse Power . Sh a {att Suen,  Rerosene 


Let Us Send You ‘‘The Buffalo Book” 
alo Gasolene Engine Co., 1271-1283 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








3RIDGEPORT 


uipped with the Bridgeport vapor rectifier. Absolutely 
base explosions, giving Safety, Flerible Control and Fuel 
onomy. We term the 1914 BRIDGEPORT The Advanced 
po-Cycle Motor.. Fifteen sizes in work and pleasure models. 
ted with the Bridgeport Oil Transformer, with which 
y operate perfectly on KEROSENE. Send for free catalog L. 


HE BRIDGEPORT MOTOR CO., Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S.A. 








ILSON & SILSBY 


SAIL MAKERS 


OWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 
Dealers in Fine Yacht Duck, Rope and Fittings 








ONARCH SPAR VARNISH 
s lasting qualities. The heat of summer will not blister it— 
—_ of winter will not make it crack—sun and rain does 
t. 
Monarch Bull Dog Paint and Varnish Remover 
he only remover that satisfactorily removes old lead, zinc 


int, enamel or shellac. 


onstration at Hudson Terminal Bldg., 30 Church St., N.Y .Ctty 


HAS. H. GILLESPIE & SONS, Jersey City, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED 1824 





The America’s Cup 


By Herbert L. Stone, Editor of Yachting 


PRICE, $2.00 NET 


BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED 


A complete history of the racers and races from the time of the first race 
down to the latest Shamrock to challenge for the cup. Descriptions of the 
boats with plans are given for the benefit of practical yachtsmen. For the 
layman an account of the human side of the races is included, giving the in- 
teresting details connected with each boat and the man who built and raced 
her. Its purpose is to make evident the significance and tradition attached 
to this great yachting event. 

Besides forty-eight beautiful half-tone reproductions of all of the racers, 
and several famous boats which have figured in the defense of the Cup, though 
not actual participants in the race, there are cuts throughout the text showing 
the lines of the. boats. 

Mr. Stone, who is the editor of Yachting, has had access to many sources 
of information which have not before been drawn upon, and has made of this 
book not only an interesting and complete account of the most important 
international sporting event of record, but has added many anecdotes and 
incidents not before gathered together in one book. 
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INSIST ON HAVING 








JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


In all the various grades it is the best for the money—the most serviceable. Pound for pound it will go further and do a better 
and a more lasting job than any other make. Do not be deceived by cheap imitations, see that the trade mark is on every package. 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 


For Sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


Send for circulars, directions for use, etc. 


201 South Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 
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